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SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ Excellent as many of the best 
stories by the best writers for boys are, we feel that 
he is first of them all.” 


Speaker.—‘‘ Not only the best living writer of books for 
boys, but a born teacher of history.” 


Standard.—‘‘It has become a commonplace of criticism 
to describe Mr. Strang as the wearer of the mantle of 
the late G. A. Henty . . . we will go further, and say 
the disciple is greater than the master.” 


Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Strang’s name will suffice to assure us 
that the subject is seriously treated.” 


Academy.—‘‘ We have said before—every critic, indeed, 
has said—that in many respects Mr. Strang is greater 
than Henty. His craftsmanship is always praiseworthy : 
though he writes with ease he writes well . . . and of 
the fulness of his knowledge he gives unsparingly.”’ 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Boys who read Mr. Strang’s works 
have not merely the advantage of perusing enthralling 
and wholesome tales, they are also absorbing trust- 


worthy information of the men and times about which 
they are reading.” 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘Mr. Henty was the ancient 
master in this kind; the present master, Mr. Herbert 


Strang, has ten times his historical knowledge and 
fully twenty times more narrative skill.” 


Morning Leader.—‘Mr. Strang stands alone; he is 
nothing like so mechanical as his predecessor ; this 
tale stirs the blood even of a grown-up reviewer as 
Henty’s heroes never did.” 


Church Times.—‘“‘If the place of the late G. A. Henty 
can be filled it will be by Mr. Herbert Strang, whose 


finely written and historically accurate books are win- 
ning him fame.” 


Gentlewoman.—‘“ This is the literature we want for 
young England.” 


Military Mail.—‘‘He is far and away the best boys’ 
entertainer we have amongst us,” 
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CHALLE KT 
MR. BIGELOW T. WRAGGE 


NE hot afternoon in June, the principal 

of a well-known technical institute in 

the City of London was handed by the porter a 

visiting-card, on which he read, neatly engraved, 
the name— 


Mr. Bigelow T. Wragge. 


“ What does he want ?”’ said the principal. 

“He asked for you, sir; didn’t say his 
business.” 

“ Ask him in.” 

He said this with an air of resignation. It 
had been a tiring day. In a few moments the 
porter returned, ushering into the room a man of 
portly presence, clean-shaved, very bald, appar- 
ently about fifty years of age. He carried a new 
silk hat, wore light trousers, a grey frock-coat, 
and a white waistcoat dotted with forget-me-nots. 

“How d’you do? You don’t know my 
name?” he said in slightly nasal tones. 
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“T haven’t that honour,” replied the principal, 
placing a chair. 

“T guess I won’t sit down,” said the visitor. 
“You're a busy man, so am 1; so we'll waste no 
time in poojah. I’ve come to Europe—against 
my will, sir; and I’m here, and looking around 
your city—with a purpose, sir; I’m not making 
a tour” (he pronounced it tower) “ of amusement. 
I’ve heard of this institute of yours, and if it 
don’t bother you too much, I'll ask you to 
show me round.” 

“JT shall be happy. You are, if I am not 
mistaken, from . 

“ America, sir; at any rate, I was raised there, 
though I haven’t seen my native land for a 
goodish while. I'll be plain with you. I’m a 
bit of an engineer, and Id like to take a look at 
your fitting-shop. Boys still there, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; we don’t close till five. Will you 
come with me?” 

“Right now, sir. And if you’ve no objection, 
I’ll leave my coat on the back of this chair; I’m 
a heap more comfortable in shirt-sleeves, with the 
thermometer at 75 in the shade.” 

The principal waited while his unconventional 
visitor flung his coat off, then led him into a 
large hall, lit from the roof, and filled with 
benches, lathes, shafting, all sorts of machinery, 
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and noise. A dozen young fellows in blue cotton 
overalls were at work. Mr. Wragge went the 
round of the room, picking his way, stopping 
here and there to question the students on what 
they were doing, and watching them shrewdly as 
they answered. One was fitting the parts of 
a dynamo; another engaged with a generator ; 
several were grouped about a man demonstrating 
ata lathe. Mr. Wragge said nothing as he left 
each student to go to the next except, “ That’s 
so. Well, we'll see.” 

When he had finished his inspection, he declined 
the principal’s offer to show him the foundry and © 
other parts of the works, and accompanied him 
back to his room. 

“ What’s the name of that young fellow third 
from the door ?” he asked bluntly, as he put on 
his coat. 

* You mean Harding.” 

“The young fellow at work on the windings 
of the three-phase alternator.” 

“ Yes, that’s Harding.” 

“ Christian name, sir?” 

“Tet me see; W. H.—yes, William Henry.” 

“That’s so. I’m glad of it. The plainer the 
better. Outlandish names are the curse of society, 
sir. I reckon I should have been a different man 
to-day if my parents hadn’t given me such a bad 
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start at my christening. Bigelow !—there’s a name 
to go through the world with. All great men 
have had plain names.” 

“Perhaps your parents made amends with your 
second name,” said the principal, slightly amused ; 
his own name was Marmaduke. 

“ My second name? Why, you’d jump out 
of your skin if you heard it. No, sir; I'll not 
tell you. Bigelow T. is enough for business 
purposes; the T. just serves to keep the W’s 
from cock-fighting. That’s so. Well now, this 
William Harding ; how does he shape?” 

“ Very well. He isn’t a genius, but his work’s 
thorough, and he shows an intelligent grasp of 
principles. He should do well.” 

“ Any plans ?” 

“ He leaves us at the end of this term ; thinks 
of going into some engineering firm—Arrol’s or 
Thorneycroft’s.” 

“ Well, we'll see. Might I have a word with 
him right here ?” 

“ Certainly. I will send for him.” 

“ Well, William Harding,” said Mr. Wragge, 
when the lad stood before him, “ you're no genius, 
Toheat? 

A sunny smile overspread Harding’s face. 
The principal looked annoyed. 

‘“¢ Genius runs to seed,” continued the American. 
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“The principal gives a good report of you ; now, 
are you game for a practical job ?” 

“I'd be glad, sir, only I haven’t finished my 
studies yet.” 

“I guess if you enter my employ you'll get 
as good a drilling as you'll wish for. Are your 
parents alive ?” 

“Yes, sir; and of course I should have to ask 
their consent.” 

“That’s so. Well, as I told the principal, I’m 
an engineer; my line is shipbuilding—of a special 
kind. I want a young fellow like you. Ask 
your parents’ consent ; if they’re willing, and you 
can start right away, come to me at the Riviera 
Hotel, Maidenhead; I'll put you through a bit of 
an examination.” 

“This is rather sudden,” said the principal. 
“The term ends in a few weeks; would it not be 
better to wait till then ?” 

“No, sir; I’ve no time to waste. I am off to 
the South Seas in a few days, and the boy must 
go with me; in fact, he must decide within 
twenty-four hours. See here, William Harding ; 
my name is Wragge—Bigelow T. Wragge. If you 
get through your tests with me, your father can 
ask Thorneycroft’s what they think of me ; they'll 
tell him I’m genuine. I don’t waste words ; there’s 
my proposition—now it’s up to you. That’s so,” 
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“Mr. Harding will probably inquire what 
salary you are prepared to offer,” suggested the 
principal. ‘ He’ll naturally be anxious about the 
lad’s prospects.” 

“And I’m anxious about mine, sir. I guess 
that'll be all right. William Harding, if I don’t 
see you at the Riviera Hotel to-morrow at four 
sharp, I shall know it’s off. We'll see.” 


On the stroke of four Harding arrived at the 
Riviera Hotel. There was no need to inquire 
for Mr. Bigelow T. Wragge. That worthy stood 
at the door, his legs astraddle as though to assert 
ownership and dispute the advance of the un- 
authorized. His attire was suited to the place 
and the weather. He woreacomplete costume of 
white ducks, and upon his head sat a huge round- 
crowned hat with a brim something more than a 
yard in circumference. 

“Flere you are, then,” said he, as Harding 
approached, ‘* Well, what do the parents say ?” 

“They are willing to let me try it for a year, 
sir. My father would like to see you.” 

“And so he shall. Well now, it’s a warm 
day, and I’m going punting up the river. What 
do you say ?” 

“I shall be very pleased, sir,” replied Harding. 
He was a trifle nervous at the thought of the 
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threatened examination, and it struck him that 
Mr. Wragge had chosen this way of setting him 
at his ease. 

‘Cushions, Patrick,” said Mr. Wragge, making 
a half-turn. From behind him came a tall lean 
Irishman, with close-cropped grizzled hair and 
deep-lined cheeks. He carried a couple of 
cushions to the punt moored at the bank, and 
Mr. Wragge, having made Harding comfortable, 
stripped off his coat and gently poled the craft 
into mid-stream. 

A quarter of an hour passed. Mr. Wragge 
steadily punted, and talked as steadily about 
everything under the sun except engineering. 

“Can you punt, William Harding ?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“No, sir; I can scull, but I never’ tried 
punting.” 

“Well, try now; I’m not so young as I was. 
I’m hot—sweating. Try your hand. Be careful 
you don’t overbalance and pitch in.” 

They changed places, and Harding took the 
pole. 

“Not so bad, not so bad,” said Mr. Wragge 
after a minute or two. ‘“ Your course is rather 
serpentine, to be sure—wriggly ; lucky the river’s 
clear to-day, or we might get a slanging. I 
remember when I first tried, a quarter of a 
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century ago; my first visit to Europe. I nearly 
ran down a young fellow in an outrigger. Not 
that he slanged me; he just sneered ; more ex- 
asperating. Well now, I'll take a turn again ; 
mustn’t overdo it, you know.” 

Harding lay back on the cushions and watched 
the regular, leisurely movements of the punter. 
He felt a good deal of amused curiosity about 
his prospective employer, and a little apprehension 
as to the coming examination. Judging by the 
examiner, it promised to be off the usual lines. 
“J wish it were over!” he thought—and then 
started up with a sudden cry. The pole had 
snapped as Mr. Wragge pressed on it; he 
pitched forward ; there was a heavy splash, and 
his burly form disappeared in a convulsion of 
water. 

Harding’s coat was off in an instant. He took 
a header into the centre of disturbance, caught 
Mr. Wragge by the tail of his coat, and headed 
for the surface. But the American seized upon 
him with the convulsive grip of a drowning man, 
and being twice his weight, began to drag him 
under. There was only one thing to be done. 
Freeing his right arm, Harding dealt Mr. Wragege 
a vigorous punch that loosened his hold. They 
rose again to the surface. 

“Don’t clutch me, or we'll both drown,” said 
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Harding, spluttering. “I'll support you with 
my left arm. It’s all right.” 

And he struck off towards the punt, hoping 
that Mr. Wragge would be sensible. If it came 
to a struggle he felt he would have no chance 
against sixteen stone. But after a few strokes 
he became aware that Mr. Wragge was very 
docile. He gave no trouble, lying so lightly on 
Harding’s arm that the punt was overtaken in a 
surprisingly short time. 

“‘ Hang on to this side while I go round to the 
other and get in,” said Harding. “Then I'll help 
you.” 

“* That’s so,” said Mr. Wragge. 

When, after much scrambling, he was once 
more safe in the punt, he remarked— 

“Say, we’re very wet.” That was self-evident, 
and an odd remark from the lips of a man who 
had just escaped drowning. ‘ And there’s that 
cussed pole floating down in halves. I don’t like 
losing anything.” 

And seizing one of the paddles he swept 
the punt towards the broken pole and soon 
recovered it. 

“Might as well mend it, eh?” he said. 
“ There’s some fishing-line behind you, if 
Patrick hasn’t removed it. Got a knife?” 

Wondering at Mr. Wragge’s unconcern, Harding 
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whipped out a big clasp-knife and began to splice 
the pole. On the whole he was glad that there 
was to be no fuss; effusiveness was a bother. 
In a few minutes he had repaired the breakage 
with the fishing-line, Mr. Wragge looking on, and 
talking as easily as he might have done in slippers 
and an arm-chair. 

“‘ We're very wet,” he said again. “ Better go 
back and get a cup of tea. You must have a 
change. Tl lend you some things while yours 
are drying.” 

Patrick O’Shaughnessy made a wry mouth as 
he assisted his master out of the punt. Harding 
thought he was trying not to laugh. 

“Had a spill, Patrick,” said Mr. Wragge 
cheerfully. “Mr. Harding will change in my 
room, and you can take his wet things and get 
them dried. Order tea for us.” 

“Sure, sorr, ‘tis brandy that’s the fine thing for 
keeping out the cold,” said Patrick. 

“Tea, I said. Come along, Harding.” 

It turned out that the only change his ward- 
robe could furnish was an odd assortment of his 
own garments. 

“ Not a very good fit, I’m afraid,” he said. 
“ You don’t mind ?” 

“ Anything to be dry, sir,” replied Harding 
cheerfully. 
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“'That’s:so.” 

Harding had finished his toilet by the time that 
Mr. Wragge was knotting his tie at the glass. 

“Done, eh? Well, just go down to the 
coffee-room. I'll follow you in a brace of 
shakes.” 

Harding was acutely conscious of the amused 
stare that greeted his appearance in the coffee- 
room. A sudden silence fell on the half-dozen 
boating men present. They saw a tall young 
fellow in baggy white trousers, red knitted 
waistcoat, striped flannel shirt, black frock-coat, 
and no collar—Mr. Wragge wore eighteens, 
Harding only sixteens. He returned their stare 
with a frank grin, which broke the ice; and 
when Mr. Wragge appeared he found Harding 
the centre of a good-humoured group, to whom 
he was relating the accident of the afternoon. 
Mr. Wragge himself was arrayed in the immacu- 
late garb which he had worn on the previous day. 

“Congratulate you, sir,” said one of the com- 
pany. “It was lucky your friend could swim.” 

“TI guess that’s so. Waiter, buttered toast for 
two—and plenty of butter.” 

He took Harding to a table near the window. 
While they drank their tea and ate their buttered 
toast he talked incessantly, about men and things 
in all parts of the world. 
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“Travelling opens your eyes, sharpens your 
wits, you know,” he said. ‘Helps you to size 
men up pretty slick. That man Patrick; I 
engaged him at five minutes’. notice, and without 
certificates—a fortnight ago, at Liverpool. A 
traction engine couldn’t get a start up an incline 5 
road greasy ; wheels wouldn’t bite ; overloaded 
coal-wagon behind it. Driver scratched his head. 
Patrick was holding a horse. He hitched the 
reins over a post, and broke up some lumps of 
coal and spread the bits on the road. That did 
the trick. I hired him on the spot. Resource, 
that’s the thing. I remember a case. A con- 
tractor—friend of mine—was lifting the top 
stone of a monument ; ordinary block and tackle, 
you know, suspended to sheerlegs. Got the 
stone up, all but the last half-inch ; couldn’t get 
it any higher. Men were scratching their heads ; 
descended from monkeys, we’re told. I lay my 
life you don’t know how my friend managed it.” 

““T won’t take you, sir.” 

SCGVe IL Ap hom 

“1 don’t know what he did, sir, but if it was 
only half-an-inch out a little shrinking of the 
rope would have been enough to finish the job. 
If he could have saturated it with water——” 

“That’s what he did ; he played on the rope 
with a fire-hose. Poor fellow! he died when he 
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was thirty. America lost a good engineer. We 
came over to Europe together twenty-five years 
ago. Long voyage in those days ; we had nothing 
like the Lucania then. We were extra long, too, 
I remember, because our propeller shaft fractured 
in mid-ocean. Most unlucky. When they'd 
repaired the damage we couldn’t make more than 
eight knots or so for the rest of the voyage. I 
went down and chipped the chief engineer about 
it; told him my little trading schooner could out- 
pace him. Hedidn’t mind. He showed me what 
he had done to keep things going ; cut—let me 
see, what did he call ’em ?—er——” 

“« Key-ways,” said Harding. 

“That's so; cut key-ways on either side of 
the fracture, and fitted keys to the channels, and 
then Hang me! it’s twenty-five years ago, 
and I’m getting rusty, some. But you know, I 


dare say.” 

‘I suppose he made a clamp to fit over the 
keys and screwed up hard, sir.” 

“Of course. I remember now. He made a 
neat job of it; very decent fellow.—Well, 
Patrick, what is it?” 

“ A telegram, sorr.” 

“Ah! Commercial Cable Company, I see. 
Wait a minute.” 

He read the cable. 
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“All right. I must go, Harding; have to 
make tracks for an engineering yard down the 
river. You'll have to wait till your clothes are 
dry. Ill see your father to-morrow. You can 
prepare him. Say I'll give you £100 a year for 
a start, and pay your passage. Let him think it 
over. Good-bye.” 

‘Good-bye, sir ; I'll tell my father.” 

Harding was astonished at the sudden offer. 
Mr. Wragge seemed to have forgotten all about 
the examination. Was he acrank? Perhaps the 
ordeal was only deferred, though it was unlike a 
man of business to offer a salary first and test the 
qualifications afterwards. Two or three hours 
later, when Patrick brought up his dried clothes, 
he was enlightened. 

“And when’ll we see you again, sorr?” said 
the Irishman. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. Perhaps not at all.” 

“Indade but we will, sorr. Did not the 
master tell me that the four of us would be on 
the sea—bad cess to it !—this very next week ?” 

“The four of us!” 

“Well, three and a half. There’s the master, 
and yourself, and me meself—that’s three; and 
Hannah makes the fourth—or the half.” 

“ Your wife, 1 suppose—the better half ?” 

“ The blessed saints help us !_ Hannah is not 
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a woman, and what would I want with a wife? 
"Tis a man, sorr, or a bit of one; a poor haythen, 
and ’tis dirty-brown the face of him. When he 
spakes English ’tis murder, sorr; he calls the 
master ‘yer hannah,’ and his own name being a 
most terrible thing for the teeth, we call him 
Hannah for short. And did ye not know, then, 
that we're all to go to sea this day a week ?” 

“IT did not indeed. Mr. Wragge said he was 
going to examine me; I suppose he forgot it. I 
wish he hadn’t, that sort of thing is best over 
soon.” 

“And that’s true, sorr; and if I am not a 
Dutchman the master has examined you all he 
means to.” 

“ But he hasn’t examined me at all. What do 
you mean?” 

“ Would you tell over what you have done 
since you came, sorr ?” 

“Why, we went punting, as you know, and 
the pole broke, and Mr. Wragge pitched in head- 
first. I hope he won’t be ill.” 

Patrick smiled. 

“ And who spliced the pole, sorr ? 

“JT did. You see, it was rather awkward. It 
was nothing to jump in after him, of course; 1 
can swim like a fish; and I was very glad he gave 
me something to do instead of gushing.” 
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Patrick smiled again. 

“ And the master’s clothes, sorr; holy Moses ! 
but, asking your pardon, you did look a figure of 
fun.” 

“ No doubt I did; but I was jolly comfortable 
after my soaking.” 

“Sure, that was the examination. You will 
know the master before long. “Twas meself that 
cut the pole, by order, and meself that put the 
fishing-line handy for splicing. And as for the 
swimming—bedad, the master is a trick swimmer, 
and did not need your help. “Twas all to try 
you, sorr, every bit of it. The master wished to 
see for himself whether you were quick and 
handy, and could be cheerful when you looked 
like a scarecrow.” 

“ But that’s nothing to do with engineering,” 
said Harding, feeling sold. 

“That’s true. Sure and he must have known 
all about that from your teacher at the college. 
Well, sir, we’re to go to sea next week, and ’tis 
that that I do not like at all. Indade, that will 
be my examination, without doubt, and I hope 
twill be aisy.” 

It was not until Harding was half-way home 
that a further light dawned upon him. Mr. 
Wragge’s apparently artless engineering problems 
had been a part of his design. Without putting 
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direct questions he had discovered how Harding 
would tackle the difficulties. 

“The artful old boy!” thought Harding, 
leaning back in the corner of the compartment, 
which he had to himself. He laughed for a 
little, and then brought his fist down with a 
vigorous thump on the cushion. 

“Passed my examination, and start with a 
hundred a year,” he said aloud, with a chuckle. 
“ Well, I’m blowed!” 


CHAPTER! 
MR. WRAGGE TELLS HIS STORY 


R. WRAGGE was not a man to let the 
grass grow under his feet. Four days 
after his unconventional examination of William 
Harding, he was on board the Lucania en route 
for New York. Harding and Patrick O’Shaugh- 
nessy were with him; the party was completed 
by a tall, handsome Kanaka—the “ poor haythen” 
of whom Patrick had spoken. He was neatly 
dressed in blue serge, with a sailor hat, and 
answered readily to the name of Hannah. He 
spoke very little English; Mr. Wragge, on the 
other hand, proved to be fluent in the man’s 
native speech. Hannah was uniformly cheerful 
and courteous ; it was clear that he was greatly 
attached to his master, and before the second day 
was over he had become a general favourite on 
board. 

Harding, whose modest kit had been hurriedly 
got together, was surprised at the small quantity 
of Mr. Wragge’s personal baggage ; he had always 

26 
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believed that the impedimenta of travelling 
Americans reached vast proportions. Mr. Wragge, 
indeed, showed himself singularly careless of all 
his belongings except one large case which had 
been lowered into the hold under his own super- 
intendence. He watched it slung on board, chose 
its place himself, and heavily tipped the men who 
handled it. 

The voyage was a smooth one. Even Patrick, 
who looked woebegone with anticipation when he 
went on board, found that he had distressed him- 
self with needless alarm, and did not miss a meal. 
There was clearly a smouldering jealousy between 
him and the Kanaka, and Patrick confided to 
Harding his hope that when they reached their 
destination the “haythen” would be sent about 
his business. 

“Sure an’ he’s no company for one that has 
the blood of the ould kings of Ireland in his 
body,” he said. 

The party made no stay in New York. They 
merely waited until Mr. Wragge had seen his 
case transferred to the railway station, then went 
straight through to San Francisco. It seemed to 
cause Mr. Wragge a pang that he could not take 
the case with him, and when a whole week elapsed 
before it arrived, he had a good many things to 
say about the iniquity of the freight arrangements. 
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The case, it appeared, did not fill a wagon, and 
was kept waiting until the load was made up. 
He employed the interim, however, in making 
considerable purchases of engineering material : 
numbers of iron and steel plates, tools of various 
kinds, drills, rivets, a small stationary engine, and 
other articles with which Harding was more or 
less familiar. He bought also a supply of petrol, 
and a long riding-whip. 

Harding was somewhat surprised to find that 
Mr. Wragge appeared in the hotel books as Mr. 
W. T. Bigelow, by which name he was instructed 
to call his employer until further notice. But 
for the fact that his father had made careful 
inquiries of the firm to which Mr. Wragge had 
referred him in London, he might have been a 
little suspicious. Mr. Wragge gave him no 
explanations, and being a sensible fellow he asked 
no questions. 

When the case at last arrived, the party took 
passage in a Pacific Mail steamship for Honolulu, 
leaving the petrol to follow in a tank steamer 
which was expected about a week later. On 
arriving at Honolulu, Mr. Wragge purchased a 
sailing vessel of about a hundred and twenty tons, 
and began to fit her out for sea. By the time 
she was ready and all his stores were aboard, the 
petrol had arrived, and this also was shipped. 
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The crew was composed entirely of Kanaka sea- 
men, personally selected by Mr. Wragge. Most 
of them were known to him, and signed on with 
an eagerness that was eloquent testimony to his 
merits as an employer. It appeared that he held 
a master’s certificate, and would captain the vessel 
himself. The only white man taken on board 
was an elderly Frenchman named Jean Poutain. 
Mr. Wragge met him by chance ; they were old 
acquaintances, and the Frenchman being very 
much down on his luck, was glad to accept Mr. 
Wragge’s offer to take him as mate for the voyage. 

Several days were employed in shipping mis- 
cellaneous articles of trade : looking-glasses and 
umbrellas, axes and knives, printed calicoes, 
sewing-machines, pipes, plug tobacco, bottles of 
cheap scent, and numerous other products of 
civilization that appeal to the native fancy. The 
only thing at which Mr. Wragge drew the line 
was slop clothing. 

“JT don’t take much stock in sentiment,” he 
said to Harding, “but it makes me sick to 
see the poor creatures changing their own 
simple dress for our monstrosities. I won't 
encourage it.” 

From which Harding concluded that there was 
more sentiment under Mr. Wragge’s capacious 
waistcoat than he suspected. 
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The work of fitting out and loading the 
schooner and engaging the crew occupied the 
best part of a week. During this time Mr. 
Wragge was known as Mr. Bigelow, but when 
his schooner the Saucy Jane sailed, he resumed 
his own name. 

Harding had been a great deal mystified by 
these proceedings on the part of his employer. 
Mr. Wragge had been entirely uncommunicative ; 
Patrick knew as little as Harding of his inten- 
tions, and the latter was beginning to feel uneasy. 
He had expected to be engaged in engineering 
work of some kind, and to find himself one of 
the company of a small trading vessel bound for 
the Solomon Islands, with no other apparent 
object than trade with the natives, was, to say the 
least of it, perplexing. But he abstained from 
asking questions after he found that Patrick was 
as much in the dark as he was himself, and his 
self-control was rewarded when they were a few 
hours out from port. He was sitting with Mr. 
Wragge on deck, basking in the glorious sun- 
light, and watching with interest the flying-fish 
and the strange birds that hovered about the 
vessel, when the American at last broke 
silence. 

“I guess you're speculating what I’m driving 
at, Harding. This ain’t exactly engineering, I 
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allow, and I shouldn’t be surprised if you were 
feeling a bit sick. Well, just listen to me.” 

He crossed his legs, gave a flick to the 
riding-whip he had a fancy for carrying, and 
proceeded— 

“Twenty years ago I was a young fellow of 
two-and-thirty, with a fair knowledge of engineer- 
ing and a smattering of most things ; but I had 
had no luck—all due, I reckon, to my unlucky 
name. The dollars didn’t come my way. It 
struck me that I might do better out of my 
native land, and so I signed on as engineer on a 
tramp steamer bound for these islands. The 
officers were allowed to do some trading on 
their own account, and after a year or two I 
got together a little capital, which I invested in a 
sailing vessel in partnership with a German J 
picked up in Raritonga. Then my luck changed. 
Carl Schlange was spry, no mistake about that. 
He wasn’t overloaded with names like me. We 
did uncommon well. I found that I could pick 
up the native lingoes quickly, and that was useful 
—a sort of easy road into the confidence of the 
brown men. We set up several stations in the 
islands, and soon had two more vessels going. 
Schlange was a queer chap, uncommon smart in 
some things, and just as much a fool in others ; 
never could pick up more than a few words of 
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the native talk, and either couldn’t or wouldn’t 
learn anything of their ways of thinking. 

“ Well, we got on, and the dollars began to 
grow. But I was always a man of notions, and 
in particular I had a kind of itch for inventing 
things; and when I saw what fools some of the 
traders made of themselves in their spare time, 
gorging and guzzling and all that, I made up 
my mind I’d not let myself down like them. 
Having a turn for engineering, as I told you, I 
took to spending all my leisure, and a good deal 
of my spare capital, in trying my hand at invent- 
ing a submarine. What made my ideas run that 
way were the experiments of Lake and Holland— 
both Americans, sir. Schlange laughed at me, 
tried to chip me out of it for a bit ; but he gave 
that up when he saw I was set on it, and let me 
alone. He had other ways of amusing himself. 

“T own I gave him something to laugh at. 
It took me five years to build my submarine, and 
when I got her afloat her antics nearly broke my 
heart. She went down right enough, but was un- 
common chary about coming up. Two or three 
times she nearly stayed at the bottom; at last she 
did stay there, and if it hadn’t been shallow water 
the mermaids would have been playing skittles 
with my bones to-day. It was a desperate hard job 
to get her up—she weighed ninety tons—but I 
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stuck to it; and though Schlange had got angry 
by this time, and called me a fool, I worked at 
that submarine until I had got her into good 
working trim. 

“Well, it happened one day that a German 
gunboat put in at our harbour, and when the 
commander came ashore, Schlange invited him 
to stay at his bungalow. One evening when I 
was there, he told him about my submarine. The 
officer wanted to see it. I was kind of proud of 
my toy, as you may guess, and ready enough to 
show her off. Next day I put her through her 
paces; everything went off without a hitch, and 
the officer was keen to go aboard and see how it 
was done. But I wouldn’t allow that, though 
Schlange, who had quite changed his tune, tried 
to persuade me. 

“Next day I was surprised some when 
Schlange told me that the officer had suggested 
I should offer the vessel to the German Govern- 
ment. I laughed at him. I had made the thing 
for my own pleasure, with a notion, too, there 
might be dollars in it; and I told him flat that if I 
did offer it to any Government, it would be to my 
own. Schlange was nettled, and called me a fool 
again. He said we might make millions out of 
it! That was coming it a bit too strong. I re- 
minded him that he had called me a fool for 
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wasting my time and money on it, and hadn't 
spent a cent or a minute on it himself, and that as 
it wasn’t a partnership concern I didn’t see that 
he had anything to do with it. He looked at 
me for a moment as if to see whether I meant 
what I said, then growled out ‘So!’ and went 
away. 

“J thought no more of the matter. Schlange 
dropped it. But a day or two afterwards, when a 
gale was rising, I went down to the harbour to 
secure the moorings of the submarine. As I was 
getting out of my boat to mount the wall of the 
quay-side, I heard a sound above, and, though it 
was getting dark, saw Schlange deliberately push 
a barrel over just above my head. I had no time 
to dodge it ; it fell smack on to me, and flung me 
into the water half stunned. I suppose it was the 
water that revived me; when I got my senses I 
found myself floating out on the tide. I was 
always a good swimmer, and no doubt, half 
stunned as I was, I had instinctively managed to 
keep my head above water. But the tide was 
strong, and I couldn’t do more for some time than 
keep afloat. At last I struck a spit of land about 
half-a-mile away, and crawled ashore more dead 
than alive. Then I made for the hut of a native 
1 knew I could trust. He gave me some kava-— 
a drink they make out of a root: something like 
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thin gruel with a dash of pepper in it—that sent 
me to sleep. 

“When I woke I still felt pretty bad, but my 
bruises were nothing to my rage. At first, I 
confess, I wondered whether I hadn’t made a © 
mistake. Schlange was always a queer fellow, but 
we had got on well enough together, and it was 
hard to believe that my partner had tried to 
murder me. But after all I couldn’t doubt the 
evidence of my own eyes, and when I began to 
figure things out I thought I saw his motive. 
He was always keen on the dollars; once or twice 
he had grumbled because we didn’t make our pile 
faster; and the surprising discovery that there was 
money in the submarine he had laughed at was 
too much for him. As you may guess, I was in 
a powerful rage. I saw through his little game. 
First there would be my mysterious disappearance ; 
then my corpse would be washed up; and after 
giving me decent burial and shedding bucketfuls 
of tears he would sell my submarine to the 
Germans. 

“‘T guess I was not born to be drowned, either in 
the South Seas or the Thames. I was very much 
alive, and Schlange would have me to reckon 
with. But the situation was uncommon awk’ard. 
It was a German island ; I was the only American 
on it; there wasn’t even an Englishman—all the 
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people besides the natives were Germans or half- 
castes. If I went and accused Schlange of 
attempted murder they wouldn’t believe me, or 
if they did they were pretty sure to take sides 
with him. They were a rough lot, and I had 
always considered Schlange the best of them. It 
was clear that he wouldn’t stick at trifles. And 
so | figured it out that the best thing I could do 
was to be dead for a bit, and resurrect myself 
when I’d got more of the cards in my hands. 
“ But there was that submarine. I didn’t see 
myself leaving that to Schlange to make his profit 
out of. So] sent the native I was boarding with 
to one of my assistants, a half-caste fellow who 
didn’t like Schlange and thought a heap of me. 
He came up to see me, and in the middle of the 
night the three of us went down to where the 
submarine was lying, got aboard her, and lifted 
a big bit of her machinery into our canoe. We 
had just got back to the hut when there came a 
bang that nearly lifted the roof off. There was 
considerable consternation, I can tell you, except 
among us three. The half-caste told me next 
day, after he’d been along to inquire, that Schlange 
was in a mighty fizz; couldn’t make out what 
had caused the explosion on the submarine, and 
danced with rage when the commander of the 
gunboat told him the thing was ruined. Of 
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course I had arranged the charge so as to wreck 
parts of the mechanism and cover up the traces of 
the part I had taken away. 

“Well, next night the native and myself set 
off in the canoe for a little island about thirty 
miles off, where I could lie up until I got a chance 
of slipping clean away. But it’s no joke sailing 
these seas in the dark; there are reefs galore. We 
struck on one just outside the island we were 
making for ; the blamed canoe was swamped, the 
machinery sank to the bottom, and there were 
the two of us clinging for dear life to the coral. 
How we managed to get ashore I don’t know, 
but we did, and there we were, castaways on an 
uninhabited island, our canoe broke up, and the 
food we’d put aboard her. gone to the fishes. 
Twas a worse downer than Robinson Crusoe’s, 

‘“‘ My idea had been, if things turned out right, 
to send the native back with a message to an 
American trading captain I expected to make port 
before long, asking him to call for me. I would 
then go with him to ’Frisco or somewhere, and 
bide my time for squaring up with Schlange. But 
that was all knocked on the head, and I own I 
felt pretty down. We had a hunt for food, and 
found nothing but cocoanuts and kava root, and 
you get mighty sick of them after a few days. 
Still, they kept us alive for a week or more, and 
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I was beginning to get reconciled to the idea of 
a peaceful and vegetarian old age, when one 
morning we spied a bark under full sail heading 
to the west. You may guess I wasn’t long in 
stripping off my shirt and making a flag of it. 
By good luck it was seen; a boat put off, and 
nearly came to grief on the same reef that had 
smashed our canoe. But she got over safely, and 
took us off. The bark was bound direct for 
Liverpool, and things having turned out as they 
had, I thought I couldn’t do better than go to 
Liverpool too. Besides, the captain declared he 
wouldn’t touch at any port, not if I paid him 
ever so, which was a safe thing to say, seeing that 
I hadn’t ten dollars in my pocket. Anyhow, I 
had to think of getting that bit of machinery 
replaced, and I could do that as well in London 
as anywhere else ; and so we came to Liverpool, 
Hannah and me, and that’s the end of that 
chapter. I engaged you; that’s the beginning of 
another.” 

“A strange story, sir,” said Harding. “I had 
no idea things of that sort happened now-a-days.” 

‘Bless you, human nature ain’t very different 
now from what it always was. And out in these 
islands you see the best and the worst You're 
wondering, I dare say, what your job is. That’s 
sof” 
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“T have thought about it at times,” said 
Harding, with a smile. 

“ Well, I’ve come first of all to square accounts 
with Carl Schlange. After that, I’m going to 
refit my submarine—rebuild her if necessary ; 
and that’s where you come in.” 

He rose, cracked his whip, and went to see 
what Patrick was getting for dinner. 


CHAPTER it 
COCOANUT OIL AND A CORAL REEF 


ARDING gained new ideas of distance as 
the schooner day by day sailed over the 
apparently illimitable ocean. The weather was per- 
fect; the sea rivalled the sky in colour; the upper 
blue was unflecked by a single cloud; the lower 
was dotted about with patches of green—the in- 
numerable islands which stud the South Pacific. 
Mr. Wragge filled many of the long leisure hours, 
for Harding’s benefit, with descriptions of the 
islands and their people, their products, their 
apportionment among European Powers, and had 
a good deal to say about the different methods of 
administration followed by Germans and Spanish, 
Dutch and British, with a patriotic bias in favour 
of the American system as displayed in the 
Philippines and the Sandwich Islands. Harding 
was interested enough, but as the days went by 
he began to be eager to reach their destination. 
Since leaving Honolulu the ship had been per- 
vaded by a strong odour of cocoanut oil. The 
Kanakas of the crew regularly smeared their 
40 
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bodies with the oil, and Hannah, now that he was 
in his own latitudes, discarded the European gar- 
ments he had hitherto worn, contented himself 
with a simple loin-cloth like his compatriots, and 
spent a whole morning in similar lubrication. 
Patrick sniffed in disgust. 

“Sure we could be smelled a mile away, and ’tis 
not dacent at all,” he said. 

“ Yees,” said the Frenchman. ‘ And when we 
go to land one day for to pick up water, the odour 
will bring hundreds of cannibals to the shore, just 
as the odour of tripe makes a crowd to besiege the 
door of a cookshop.” 

** By all the powers, do ye mean that the hay- 
thens will come for a meal ?”’ cried Patrick, aghast. 

“ Parfaitement, mon ami. And they will be 
very please to see us. Brown men is to them as 
muttons, but white men is more delicate—volaille, 
what you call poultry. But you no need alarm 
yourself, my friend ; you are skinny, they love 
the plomp ; Monsieur Wragge will be the first, 
and very likely he satisfy them.” 

The Frenchman spoke gravely, and Patrick 
hurried away, and begged Mr. Wragge to order 
the Kanakas to scrub themselves at once, so that 
the powerful scent of their unctuous skins should 
not attract cannibals. 

“ Poutain is gammoning you, Patrick,” said 
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the American. ‘We shan’t touch at a cannibal 
island. Anyhow, French dishes are the most 
tasty; you can tell him that.” 

The Saucy Jane was a slow sailer. It took her 
some weeks to reach the Gilbert Islands. But 
Mr. Wragge did not seem at all impatient. He 
touched at several islands of the archipelago, 
doing a certain amount of trade at each, partly to 
give colour to the ostensible object of his voyage, 
partly to replenish his stores of fresh food. Hard- 
ing admired the masterly way in which his em- 
ployer dealt with the natives, who on their side 
showed absolute confidence in the American. To 
some he was a stranger ; others had had former 
dealings with him, and he appeared gratified to dis- 
cover, from their absence of surprise at seeing him, 
that the report of his death had not reached them. 

On the afternoon after the schooner left the 
Gilbert group one of the crew reported a steamer 
on the horizon. Steamers are not very frequent 
in the huge spaces of the Pacific, and Mr. Wragge 
instantly levelled his telescope and took a long 
look at the vessel. 

“ She’s a gunboat by the look of her,” he said 
after a while, “and most likely German. I can’t be 
sure, she’s too far off; but as we don’t want to 
meet a German gunboat just now, we'll change 
our course a trifle.” 
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The schooner was sailing south-south-west. 
Mr. Wragge called to the Kanaka at the helm to 
alter her course to due west, so that it diverged 
somewhat from that of the stranger. The gap 
between the two vessels widened, and at nightfall 
the gunboat was almost out of sight. As soon as 
darkness came on Mr. Wragge again changed his 
course, steering now west-north-west. 

‘“‘ We're losing time,” he remarked to Harding, 
“but I reckon that don’t matter. She don’t 
appear to have noticed our change of course, and 
with luck I guess we won’t see any more of her 
until we want to.” 

The schooner ran among the Solomon Islands 
without having again sighted the gunboat. 
Passing several of the islands, Mr. Wragge 
steered for one that stood remote from the rest. 
At a distance it appeared a mere mass of tropical 
vegetation ; but as the vessel approached, pre- 
cipitous cliffs were revealed, with no apparent 
inlet for anchorage. Harding ventured to suggest 
that the ‘ship ran some risk of striking a reef. 

“We're not going to put in here,” replied Mr. 
Wragge. ‘I want to see an old friend of mine 
and take a pilot on board.” 

As he spoke, a number of catamarans filled 
with brown men armed with spears put off from 
the shore. Mr. Wragge ordered the anchor to 
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be let down, and awaited the arrival of the natives. 
He kept out of sight until the catamarans had 
come within half a cable’s length, then went to 
the side and leaned over. Instantly there was a 
great uproar among the occupants of the canoes. 
Some of the men began to paddle back in haste 
to the shore, but before they had gone far they 
were arrested by a loud call from Mr. Wragge in 
their own tongue. There was an excited dis- 
cussion among them; then the little fleet of 
eight canoes swept round and were soon beneath 
the schooner’s side. 

“Thought I was a ghost,” said Mr. Wragge 
to Harding. 

He held up his hand to enforce silence on the 
chattering men, and began to speak to them with 
remarkable fluency. They replied with loud 
shouts, and then one, as spokesman for the rest, 
explained that they had heard, some moons before, 
that their friend the white man was dead. They 
were rejoiced to see him, and hoped he had 
brought plenty of “trade.” Thereupon Mr. 
Wragge announced that he would return with 
them and see their chief. There was great 
rivalry among the crews of the various catamarans 
for the honour of conveying him to the shore. 
He cut the squabbling short by descending into 
the nearest, bidding Harding follow him. The 
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men were finely made, muscular, and not ill- 
looking, their brown skins glowing with cocoanut 
oil, They swept their light craft rapidly towards 
the shore, beached them at a little cove, and set 
off, a laughing, chattering crowd, to escort the 
white men to their chief. 

They came by and by to a large hut built of 
hybiscus poles, planted in the ground about two 
inches apart, so that it looked like a bird-cage. 
The roof consisted of plaited palm leaves. There 
was no window, and the door was no more than 
four feet high. One of the natives had already 
explained that the chief was at dinner. 

“ Hold your nose, keep your head low, and 
make a bolt for the back of the hut,” said Mr. 
Wragge to Harding as they came to the entrance. 
“The air is sweeter there.” 

Harding found the warning not unnecessary. 
On approaching the door he was almost driven 
back by the nauseating effluvia. But he followed 
Mr. Wragge’s instructions, and made as polite a 
run in as he could. Looking curiously around, 
he saw the chief and half-a-dozen youths grouped 
on the floor near the doorway, round a deep 
tin dish of stewed meat and yams swimming 
in gravy. The chief had just plunged his arm 
up to the elbow into the savoury mess and 
brought a choice morsel to the surface. He gave 
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a cry when he saw Mr. Wragge, and his eyes 
were transfixed with horror; but being reassured 
by the well-known voice he threw back into the 
dish the lump of flesh he had been about to eat, 
sprang to his feet, and held out his greasy hand 
with every sign of pleasure. Mr. Wragge did 
not hesitate to take it; Harding felt bound to do 
likewise, though he took the first opportunity of 
rubbing his hand unnoticed on the floor. The 
chief invited them to partake of the meal, and 
when Mr. Wragge declined on the plea that they 
had already eaten, his daughters were brought 
in to make kava. Harding watched the girls 
scraping the roots and mixing the liquid with 
their hands, and hoped that he would not be 
required to drink of the concoction; a liquor 
made by hands that had lately dived in stew was 
not very inviting. But seeing Mr. Wragge drink 
off without blenching a cocoanut-full of the stuff, 
he accepted with a smile a like quantity given to 
him, and, swallowing it at a gulp, wondered what 
attraction there could be in a liquor that tasted 
like soapsuds and pepper. 

After this ceremony had been gone through, 
Mr. Wragge politely asked the chief to accompany 
him into the open air ; he had weighty matters to 
discuss with him, ‘The chief agreed at once, but 
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hoped that the other white man would remain in 
the hut ; his daughters would do their best to 
entertain him. 

“‘T want you to stay here, Harding,” said Mr. 
Wragee. “Sorry; but I won’t be long. We 
mustn’t hurt the chief’s feelings.” 

Harding resigned himself to durance in the foul 
atmosphere, and assumed a long-suffering smile 
that made Mr. Wragge chuckle. He found it 
impossible to resist the good-tempered politeness 
of the brown girls. They brought out collections 
of shells for his inspection ; one of them ran out 
and returned with a load of bananas and cocoanuts 
which she presented to him; another gave him a 
strip of tappa cloth, which had cost her two months 
of work. They laughed and chatted together all 
the time, and at last sang a little song which had 
some far-away resemblance to “ Home, sweet 
home Their efforts to amuse him were so 
simple and unaffected that Harding had almost 
forgotten his discomforts when Mr. Wragge came 
back for him. They showered affectionate fare- 
wells on him as if he had been an old friend, and 
begged him (as Mr. Wragge translated) to come 
back soon. 

Harding did not know what the subject of the 
consultation between Mr. Wragge and the chief had 
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been. The latter accompanied them back to the 
ship, and was gratified with ample presents of 
“trades 

“ He’s going to pilot us to Bully Hayes’ old 
station on the other side of the island,” said Mr. 
Wragge. 

“ Bully Hayes?” 

“ Ah! I guess you haven’t heard of him. Well, 
Vl tell you something by and by.” 

He swept the horizon with his glass for signs 
of shipping as the schooner stood away and rounded 
the island. It was only a mile or two long. They 
made a good offing before the vessel: was swung 
round and headed for the shore. Breakers were 
dashing over a long coral reef that stretched across 
the end of the island. Apparently there was no 
gap in it, and Harding wondered how the schooner 
was to be got over in safety. Mr. Wragge him- 
self had gone to the helm, the chief at his side 
directing him with voice and hand. As they 
approached the reef, Harding at length saw a 
narrow gap in the glistening line of foam. Volcanic 
action had cut the reefin two. Under the skipper’s 
skilful hand the vessel passed slowly through, and 
Harding had time to admire the beauties of a coral 
reef, seen for the first time ; the gorgeous colours, 
crimson, mauve, purple, snow-white ; the strange 
forms into which nature had carved the coral— 
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here miniature models of gnarled trunks, there 
mysterious caves and fissures, anon the shapes of 
leaves and budding flowers, chased with marvellous 
delicacy ; and scattered all around great red and 
yellow starfish, and echini completely covered with 
their long brown spikes ; and, swimming in and 
out of the innumerable openings, fish of every shape 
and colour: golden, and pink, and cobalt blue. 

Facing the gap through which they had passed 
was a second but smaller reef. There was just 
room enough to put the vessel about to avoid this. 
Then she sailed into a broad lagoon, tacked 
again, and finally rounded a palm-covered spit of 
land and entered a little harbour, completely 
screened from the sea. There were signs of a 
trading station having formerly existed there. A 
jetty, formed partly of coral, partly of timber, ran 
out into the lagoon. It was now half ruined and 
unsafe, and as the shore was too rough to permit 
of beaching a boat, the European members of the 
party were carried to land on the backs of the 
Kanakas. All but Patrick. With his unconquer- 
able aversion to cocoanut oil he declined the 
assistance of the man who offered to mount him, 
and started to scramble along the coral reef that 
formed the foundation of the jetty. The Kanakas 
grinned as they watched him, and Mr. Wragge 
smiled as he said to Harding— 
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“©T guess he’d better learn his lesson.” 

Soon a howl of agony summoned Hannah and 
another man to the Irishman’s assistance. In five 
minutes the soles of his boots were cut through ; 
then he stepped into a deep hole and barked his 
shins, and he had no sooner got clear of this than 
he trod on an echinus, and making a wild attempt 
to stand on one leg and pick the spikes out of his 
injured foot, he lost his balance and sat down with 
much violence on some of the echinus’s relations. 
He could only sit and howl until Hannah arrived 
and dexterously extricated the spikes with his jack- 
knife. Patrick forgot his repugnance to cocoanut 
oil. He clung to Hannah so tightly that he almost 
choked him. 

“ Sure and I’d wash meself with all the oils in 
creation and smell loud for ever, sooner than suffer 
them pins and needles again,” he said to Harding 
later, when he had recovered from his pain and 
fright. 

The ship’s company being all safely landed, Mr. 
Wragge set the mento work atonce. There were 
the remains of two tumble-down huts, largely 
overgrown with creepers. Logs of wood and frag- 
ment of ironwork lay all around. It was not a 
great many years since Bully Hayes had used the 
place, but decay is quick in the tropics ; much of 
the felled wood was bored through by worms, and 
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many articles were completely buried by vegeta- 
tion. ‘The whole crew was set to work to clear 
the place ; before the day was out their numbers 
were augmented by many men from the chief’s 
village, who, though averse to work asarule, were 
willing to serve Ragu, as they called the American, 
knowing from former experience that they would 
be well paid. 

In a week the place presented the appearance 
of a prosperous settlement. The huts had been 
repaired, and a third one erected. A workshop 
was built, with a small forge. The jetty was 
retimbered, and the engineering stores were trans- 
ferred from the hold of the Saucy Jane to a water- 
proof shed run up by the natives. The larger of 
the original huts was appropriated by Mr. Wragge 
for himself and Harding ; the smaller was given 
to Patrick and Jean Poutain ; and Hannah with 
the Kanaka crew took up their abode in the new 
hut. Food was plentiful. The chief supplied 
pigs and fowls for the white men, and the planta- 
tions of the island furnished an unlimited quantity 
of bread fruit, yams, bananas, pineapples, and 
oranges nearly as big as melons. 

During this week of work Mr. Wragge told 
Harding some particulars of the career of Bully 
Hayes, pirate, kidnapper, murderer, and ship- 
stealer. 
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“A strange character, my word!” he said. 
“Fle was a stout, jolly-looking fellow, bald as 
me, and with manners a duke might envy. He 
never broke his word to a pal, and never forgot 
any one who did him a good turn. And as for 
animals, he loved ’em; used to tame birds, and 
was followed about everywhere by three little 
white poodles. 

“But he was a thief, sir, a bully sneaker, if 
ever there was one. «Big or little, it was all one 
to him. He enjoyed pouching a few dollars off 
a gold-digger just as much as seizing a merchant 
ship and making crew and passengers walk the 
plank. He sailed these seas in a brig called the 
Rona, and his cabin was fit for a prince. He 
dropped in at Hokitika in New Zealand once, 
with a cargo of South Sea curios aboard, and held 
an auction to which the diggers, panting for a 
little mild excitement, came in hundreds. Every- 
thing went off well; the lots fetched uncommon 
high prices; the money was paid over, and 
Hayes arranged to deliver the goods next morning. 
When morning came the Rona wasn’t to be seen. 
She had gone over the bar on the night tide, 
carrying away goods and money too. 

“Fie would sweep down on some lonely small 
island, like this one we’re on, where maybe a 
hundred natives were living and enjoying life, collar 
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the whole lot of ’em, men, women, and children, 
and sell ’em to slavery on the South American 
coast. A dare-devil he was! Once he piloted into 
harbour the very warship that was sent to catch 
him. A man like that couldn’t ever have a quiet 
end. He was murdered by a mate of his, who 
smashed his head in with the tiller as he went up 
the companion-way. There’s been none like him 
since; pirates of his sort have died out. Not that 
they wouldn’t come to life again if there was a 
chance. My partner Schlange has got all the 
qualifications for a pirate, bar pluck.” 

He cracked his whip as he said this, and 
Harding asked a question that had occurred to 
him once or twice. 

“Do they go in for horse-riding in the South 
Seas ?”’ he said. 

“ Not much. The French have some poor kind 
of racing in Tahiti, but horses ain’t popular in these 
islands ; they eat the bark of the bread-fruit tree. 
I don’t expect to ride a horse ; but there’s con- 
siderable comfort in a good whip. I like to hear 
1ceCrack,. 

And, suiting the action to the word, he gave 
three sharp cracks like pistol-shots. 

“ Yes, I’m uncommon sweet on that sound,” 


he said. 


CHAPTER S1V. 
THE WHIP 


HEN all was shipshape at the little station, 

Mr. Wragge left it in charge of the 

chief, well assured that nothing would be molested 

during his absence, and sailed away in the Saucy 
Jane with his whole company. 

‘“Now the fun’s going to begin, Harding,” he 
said. ‘Ittakestwo to make a quarrel. Schlange 
has done his share ; now it’s up to me. That 
little island we’ve just left is our base of operations, 
and a bully snug place it is.” 

“The chief seems very friendly, sir. I thought 
they were a savage lot out here ; cannibals, and 
all that.” 

“They used to be, some of them, but that’s all 
past, I believe. A friend of mine told me that 
when he first came out here, forty years ago, the 
savages used to feel the insides of his thighs in a 
perfectly natural way to see how they would eat. 
And I heard a yarn of a whole ship’s crew that 
was devoured by the natives of an island in the 
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Pomatou group, and when a man-of-war was sent 
to punish ’em they all dived into their coral caves 
and couldn’t be got at. But the widow of the 
murdered skipper was a woman of spirit, sir. 
She fitted out a small schooner on her own 
account. It took the cannibals by surprise one 
day when they had come out to take the air, and 
the good lady had the melancholy satisfaction of 
speaking her mind to the chief who had eaten her 
husband and two sons. That’s so.” 

Harding learnt to take a discount off his em- 
ployer’s South Sea yarns; but he never had reason 
to doubt the accuracy of Mr. Wragge’s account 
of the beginning of the friendship between himself 
and the chief they had lately left. 

“ That’s a British island, you must know,” he 
said. ‘ There’s no visible dividing-line between 
the British and the German spheres, but you'll 
find’em coloured all right on the maps. A German 
blackbirder (as we call the kidnappers of natives) 
swooped down on his village one day, recruiting 
slaves for a plantation in Samoa. I was on a 
trading voyage, and happened to arrive off the 
coast in the nick of time. I’m not a man of sen- 
timent; I work on strict business principles ; 
and the chief being a likely customer of mine, I 
wasn’t going to see him carried off to work for 
the Germans. I went ashore and threatened to 
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report the fellow to the British authorities, and 
‘“What’s more,’ I said, ‘I give you half-an- 
hour to clear out, and if you don’t go quietly, 
hang me if I don’t bundle you out.’ It was sheer 
bluff, of course ; his vessel was bigger and heavier 
manned than mine, and if I had reported the 
matter, whether to the British or the Germans, 
there would have been so much hard swearing on 
the other side that I should have had a tough job 
to prove the case. However, the German didn’t 
venture to call my hand, and the natives were let 
alone. They stocked me up with bananas and 
pines and tappa cloth enough to last a lifetime, 
and the chief and me have been sworn friends 
ever since. Gratitude ain’t a conspicuous virtue 
among the Solomon Islanders, and I dare say it 
was because I licked the German that he thought 
such a powerful lot of me. 

“‘It turned out that the blackbirder was a friend 
of Schlange’s, and we had a bust-up over it. 
Schlange said that I’d no call to interfere with a 
friend of his. I said he’d no call to have such 
friends. Schlange’s no hand at argumentation, and 
we left it there.” 

Two days’ sailing brought the Saucy Jane within 
sight of the island from which Mr. Wragge had 
escaped some eight months before. The skipper 
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kept a wide offing so as not to be seen from the 
shore, and steered the vessel among a bewildering 
tangle of smaller uninhabited islands until he 
gained the further side of the island for which 
he was bound. It was night when they approached 
the shore. There was no harbour. They could 
hear the surf beating fiercely on the rocks. Mr. 
Wragge, not venturing to work the vessel nearer 
than half-a-mile of the shore, dropped anchor, and 
lowered a small native canoe he had brought with 
him; he said it was a safer craft than the ship’s 
boat. In this Hannah paddled him, with Harding 
and Patrick, safely to the island; then returned 
and brought off half-a-dozen of the Kanakas, 
leaving Poutain and the rest of the crew aboard 
the schooner. . 

It was about nine o’clock when the little com- 
pany of nine, all armed to the teeth, set off to 
tramp to the other side of the island. Mr. 
-Wragge carried a brace of pistols and his riding- 
whip. Hannah acted as guide, and led them at 
a stiff pace across the country. There was no 
road ; he had to pick his way through the vegeta- 
tion, which grew in wild luxuriance. Patrick was 
ill at ease as they left the shore and plunged into 
the dark maze. 

“ [ve a powerful fear of wild beasts,” he said. 
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“What if there be lions and tigers prowling 
about !” 

“ No wild beasts in these islands,” replied Mr. 
Wragge. 

“But snakes, sorr. Blessed be St. Patrick, 
there are no snakes in Ireland, but ’tisn’t likely 
that all islands are so favoured. To be sure, I 
saw no snakes in Liverpool, but this is a different 
sort of island altogether.” 

“ No snakes either. Nothing more dangerous 
than a rabbit.” 

“The saints be praised, then IT’ll be aisy ; 
though sure the flies are a botheration. They 
have taken a great liking to me, and my skin is 
very tender.” 

“You had better get yourself rubbed with 
cocoanut oil; they won’t hurt you then.” 

“ Bedad, sorr, it’s meself that will do anything 
to please ye, though I would think my face, with 
oil on it, would soon be as spotty as the fly-papers 
hanging up in the bar at Mike O’Brady’s.” 

After a difficult march of about an hour, the 
party, climbing a steep hill, saw from its summit 
the few lights of the little settlement below them. 
They halted for a short rest, and Mr. Wragge 
pointed out to Harding the position of Schlange’s 
bungalow ; he identified it by its lights. 

“The lights are extraordinarily bright, sir.” 
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“Electric, Harding. There is not much of it 
in the South Seas. It’s one of my fads. I 
harnessed a waterfall about a mile inland ; it gives 
sufficient power to light Schlange’s bungalow and 
mine, and the jetty. Much better than cocoanut- 
oil lamps, and doesn’t smell, Patrick. 

“ Hello!” he exclaimed suddenly. ‘ Look at 
thats 

The lights in Schlange’s bungalow had dis- 
appeared. 

‘“‘ What's the time, Harding ?” 

‘A little after nine, sir,” said Harding, striking 
a match to illuminate the dial of his watch, and 
screening the flame with his cap—a precaution 
which Mr. Wragge noted with approval, though 
_ he said nothing about it. 

“ Too early for Schlange to turn in. What’s 
he after?” 

The answer was furnished soon after by the 
appearance of a light in the harbour, some little 
distance from the end of the jetty. 

“Hanged if he hasn’t gone aboard a vessel, 
and ten to one it’s my submarine. We’re in luck’s 
way, Harding. I don't say there will be, but 
there may be a little disturbance, and the harbour 
will be a better place than the bungalow. We'll 
get on.” 

He said a few words to Hannah in his own 
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tongue, and the man set off again, not in a direct 
line for the harbour, but taking a circular direc- 
tion which would bring the party to the jetty 
without crossing the little settlement of the 
European residents. Going downhill, they 
marched rapidly, Mr. Wragge being anxious to 
reach the submarine before the visitor left her. 
Half-an-hour’s walking brought them within a 
hundred yards of the jetty, and here, as it 
happened, they ran plump into a native who was 
just about to lie down to sleep outside his 
hut—a common practice on a warm night. 
Seeing a party of men coming out of the dark- 
ness, the native took fright and started to run, 
but Harding dashed after him, caught him in a 
few yards, put his hand over the man’s mouth to 
prevent his alarming his neighbours, and hauled 
him back to Mr. Wragge. 

When he saw the American the native fell to 
the ground in abject terror. Mr. Wragge grunted. 

“Another who thinks I’m a ghost,” he said. 


“Get up,” he added in the native speech. “I’m. 


Ragu—real flesh and blood. Get up, and answer 
my questions.” 

It was some time before the man was fully 
persuaded that the speaker was not a spirit ; but 
when finally convinced by a tight clutch on his 
arm, and the stern command not to be a fool, he 
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begged his “ father” not to be angry, and replied 
readily to his questions. This is what Mr. 
Wragge learnt from him. 

Schlange had professed to be greatly concerned 
at his partner’s disappearance. He said that Ragu 
must have fallen into the harbour and been seized 
by cramp or a shark. He had ordered Ragu’s 
native servants to put on mourning for their 
master, which they did by smearing their faces 
and hair with lime, and had then transferred a 
good deal of his partner’s furniture to his own 
bungalow and sold the rest. 

Some five moons ago a German warship had put 
in at the harbour. When it steamed away after 
some days, one of its officers had been left behind, 
and had spent a great deal of time on the diving- 
boat. It appeared, from what the native had 
heard from his brother, who was in Schlange’s 
employment, that the wonderful boat had been 
strangely hurt on the night of Ragu’s disappear- 
ance: asthe man put it, there had been a great big 
banga-banga, and the creature’s heart had burst. 
The German officer had said that it would take a 
long time to make a new heart, but he had worked 
very hard at it, and had recently succeeded in 
making the big fish move. It behaved very 
strangely, however, and would not obey the 
German as it had used to obey Ragu, and both 
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Schlange and the officer had been very much 
vexed. 

Mr. Wragge chuckled with satisfaction as he 
told Harding the gist of what he had learnt. He 
gave the native a few beads and bade him go back 
to bed, then set off again for the jetty with his 
party. They could just see the outlines of the 
submarine ; no other vessel was in the harbour. 
Bidding the Kanakas take one of the canoes that 
lay alongside the jetty, paddle back to the Saucy 
Jane, and ask the Frenchman to sail the vessel 
round, Mr. Wragge, with Harding, Patrick, and 
Hannah, got into another canoe and put off 
towards the submarine. 

Hannah paddled very quietly. Mr. Wragge 
kept his eyes fixed on the submarine; in the 
darkness it was difficult to see whether there was 
any one on deck—if the superstructure of a sub- 
marine may be so called. The vessel had a low 
conning-tower, and a lamp shone at a point near 
the forward hatch; so Mr. Wragge explained. 
Harding was quivering with excitement, and 
Patrick, who had no suspicion of what was in 
store, though he confessed afterwards to a “ quare 
sinsation”’ at the pit of the stomach, kept mur- 
muring invocations to his saints. They drew 
nearer to the submarine ; Mr. Wragge had now 
assured himself that whatever persons were on the 
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vessel were below. Reaching its side they clam- 
bered silently on board, descended through the 
hatch, Mr. Wragge going first, and came upon 
Schlange, a German naval officer, and a workman 
in the narrow crew space above the storage bat- 
teries. They were stooping down to examine the 
mechanism, and the officer was explaining some- 
thing to Schlange. They were unaware of the 
intruders, so silent had been their approach, until 
Mr. Wragge’s voice fell on them like a thunderbolt. 

*Out-of this |.” he-cried. -““-Skedaddle, and be 
slick about it.” 

The men started up asif shot. Schlange’s brown 
face—as much as could be seen of it through 
its thick hair—went green. The German officer, 
after one startled glance, thrust his hand into his 
pocket, no doubt to draw a revolver. But Mr. 
Wragge covered him with his own pistol, and cried, 
‘Hands up! or I shoot.” The officer hesitated, 
and Schlange, having now recovered something of 
his wits, suddenly switched off the light and rushed 
towards the hatchway, rather in a desperate attempt 
to escape than with any idea of fighting. Mr. 
Wragge nimbly slipped aside. 

“ Fists, Harding!” he said. 

For a few moments there was a brisk little 
scrimmage. Mr. Wragge dared not use his re- 
volver for fear of hitting one of his own party ; 
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but Harding and Patrick tackled the two Germans, 
cutting off access to the hatchway, and while they 
were diligently plying their fists Mr. Wragge went 
to the switch and threw a light on the scene. The 
workman was cowering in a corner out of harm’s 
way, and at the moment when the light was 
switched on, Patrick felled the officer with a fine 
round-arm blow, and Harding had his arms round 
Schlange’s portly body in the act of throwing 
him, 

“Sit on that fellow,” called Mr. Wragge to 
Patrick. ‘ Harding, leave that scoundrel to me.” 

He came towards Schlange, and his right hand 
grasped the riding-whip. Harding loosed the 
man. Mr. Wragge took him by the collar with 
his left hand, and held him in a grip of extra- 
ordinary strength while he belaboured his wriggling 
body. Time after time the thong fell with a crack 
and a swish, until the wretched victim fairly howled 
for mercy. Then Mr. Wragge flung him away, 
and he fell, a tingling heap, on the deck. 

“ Now listen to me, Carl Schlange,” said the 
American. “First of all, you’ve stolen my 
furniture ; you'll give me a cheque, on your 
private account, for a thousand dollars; that’ll 
square that. Before I left ’Frisco I filed a disso- 
lution of partnership and laid an embargo on the 
firm’s account. I entered a bully claim against 
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you. You can fight it out if you like in the 
Californian courts, but I guess you won’t. You 
and me’ll part company by and by, and I won't 
want to see you again. Patrick, fish out that 
fellow’s revolver and pitch it in the sea, then tie 
him up; Harding, you do the same with this 
scoundrel. You fellow, show me what you’ve 
been doing with the motors.” 

The workman, who appeared to be an engine- 
room artificer, submissively accompanied him to 
the forward part of the vessel. A cursory inspec- 
tion sufficed to show that the attempt to repair the 
damaged portion of the main motor had been a 
very clumsy one. 

“‘A precious bad job you’ve made of it between 
you,” said Mr. Wragge. ‘I wonder you haven’t 
ruined the whole concern. What do you mean by 
tinkering with my property ?” 

*‘ Ach, sir, | beg pardon,” saidthe man. ‘“ Herr 
Schlange said you vas dead, and he promised me 
goot pay if ve did make ze submarine to go. I 
vas very sorry zat you vas dead, sir.” 

“I’d be sorry myself. Where is this officer’s 
ship ?”’ 

<« She vent, since two months, to Samoa, sir. Ze 
offizier zink she soon come back for him, and he 
vant ze submarine to be in goot vork-order ven 
she arrive.” 
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“T guess he did. Well, where are the accumu- 
lators ?” 

“Tn ze shed of ze jetty, sir.” 

“‘Ffarding, you and Hannah keep an eye on 
those two. I’m going on shore. I shan’t be long.” 

He took the man with him, and in about half- 
an-hour returned with a number of electrical 
accumulators. Having seen these safely stowed 
on board he proceeded to make a more thorough 
inspection of the motors, growling with indigna- 
tion as he saw how they had been tinkered. 

“Can’t trust "em. We shall have to tow her 
out,” he said to Harding. ‘1 wonder how long 
Poutain will be bringing the schooner round.” 

Another hour passed. Schlange made several 
attempts to persuade Mr. Wragge that he was 
being very hardly dealt with. It had been 
reported to him, he said, that his partner was 
dead, and knowing that Mr. Wragge had no 
relatives he had taken the most natural course in 
the circumstances. 

“Natural to shy a barrel at my head !”’ snorted 
the American. 

“Ach, Himmel! Vat you say? Shy a——” 

‘Hold your tongue, sir. I’ve got eyes in my 
head. If I didn’t think a lot more of my sub- 
marine than of your carcase I’d have you up 
before the courts.” 
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Then the German officer took up the tale, 
threatening Mr. Wragge with the severest penal- 
ties known to the German empire if he did not at 
once release him. Mr. Wragge laughed. 

‘““T guess we’re nearer Washington than Berlin,” 
he said ; “and you won’t frighten me. Harding, 
go aloft and see if there’s any sign of the 
schooner.” 

At that moment the Saucy Jane was rounding 
the point. She carried no lights, but Harding 
saw her dark form as she drew nearer. In less 
than half-an-hour she was alongside; a steel 
hawser was attached, and moving out before a 
favourable wind she towed the submarine slowly 
out to sea. 


CHAPTER ¥V 
“FOUR SQUARE” 


g {fos is lucky that Poutain knows these seas 

well,” said Mr. Wragge to Harding as 
they stood by the motors. “I want to get clear 
away before daylight in case this German’s ship 
should turn up. We don’t want ructions, and I 
do want my submarine.” 

“J see that your motors are wholly electric, 
sir,” said Harding. ‘ What did we bring the 
petrol for?” 

“For my generating engine. We'll set that 
up as soon as we get back to our station. Petrol 
will go out altogether some day : too dangerous ; 
you can’t prevent it leaking, and there’s always a 
risk of explosion.” 

“But you surely can’t get enough H.P. out 
of your accumulators ?” 

‘“‘Oh yes, I can. We've got enough electricity 
stored to carry us to ’Frisco, though the accumu- 
lators weigh only about a tenth of the best in 
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of these islands are volcanic, and I was once 
exploring a crater that had been active within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants when I was 
struck by a dark red substance that was knocking 
round in any quantity. It kind of roused my 
curiosity, and I took a lot of it back with me, and 
in the course of experimenting with it discovered 
by a mere fluke that it was a first-rate compound 
for electrical storage. You bet I told Schlange 
nothing about that. The crater’s on Bully 
Hayes’ island, and I renewed my stock of the 
stuff from time to time, and the last of it is in 
these accumulators. What the Germans would 
have done when it was run out I don’t know, and 
it don’t matter now.” 

‘What are you going to do with the Germans, 
sir?” asked Harding. 

““Well now, I’m not going to break any laws. 
I reckon I’ve acted strictly within my rights so 
far. ‘They’d no business on my property, and the 
courts wouldn’t hold a horse-whipping too heavy 
a punishment for a skunk as tried to murder me. 
I’m not going to break any laws, I say. When 
we’re a mile or more out I’ll put ’em in the canoe 
and let ’em find their way back. A little arm 
exercise won’t do Schlange any harm; he’s too 
fates 

Accordingly, in due time he shouted to Poutain 
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on the schooner to heave-to, then cast off the 
lashings that bound the Germans, lowered them 
into the canoe, and set them adrift. As the sub- 
marine once more proceeded in tow, Schlange’s 
voice could be heard threatening a dire retribution. 
Mr. Wragge laughed. 

“ They can’t make the shore in the darkness,” 
he said, ‘‘and by the time they’ve landed we shall 
be out of harm’s way. ‘That’s so.” 

About two o’clock in the morning a light was 
suddenly observed on the starboard bow. It was 
a great distance away, but was evidently approach- 
ing. 

“ [’m afraid we'll have to use our motors, after 
all,” said Mr. Wragge. “If that should happen 
to be a German boat she’ll sight us in the morn- 
ing, going at this snail’s pace, and that would 
be a pity. Lucky we carry no lights. Tl tell 
Poutain to alter our course a point or two east- 
ward, Just start the motor, and keep an eye 
on it; goodness knows whether it’ll work after 
these idiots have been mussing around.” 

The change of course was made, and Harding 
set the motor going. The hawser immediately 
slacked, and Mr. Wragge, seeing that the sub- 
marine was capable of independent motion, shouted 
to Poutain that towing was no longer required, 
and ordered him to keep in touch. For the next 
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hour he divided his attention between the motor 
and the distant light, and Harding was amused 
to see that his anxiety about the mechanism of 
his submarine outweighed any he might have 
felt at the approach of a possible enemy. He 
growled and grunted at sundry quite unnecessary 
squeakings, and gave very forcible expression to 
his feelings when he found that the submarine 
was incapable of a higher speed than five 
knots. 

“We came in the nick of time, Harding,” he 
said. “A week later, and the thing would have 
been ruined. You can do as much mischief in a 
minute as will take a month to rectify. I’m a 
standing example of it. It didn’t take long to 
christen me, and I’ve never got over it in fifty- 
odd years.” 

For two hours the light of the distant ship was 
visible ; then it disappeared, and when morning 
dawned there was no sign of sail or funnel on the 
horizon. Now that there was no danger of the 
schooner and the submarine losing each other, 
Mr. Wragge ventured to make a few experiments 
in speed, but soon desisted. 

“ The iniquity of it!” he cried. ‘“ The storage 
battery has sixty cells, and ought to give us 200 
E.H.P. Look at it! We ought to be able to 
do twenty knots. Look at it! we ain't going 
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faster than Holland’s boat of ten years ago. 
Mine follows his type, but we've gone a long 
way since he built his first boat, sixteen feet 
long. How long do you guess this is?” 

“ About seventy.” 

“ Not a bad guess. She’s seventy-five. As I 
said, we've gone a long way since Holland’s first 
boat. She was driven by a man who sat down 
with his head in a diver’s helmet and worked a 
pedal that set a propeller in the stern rotating—a 
sort of treadmill arrangement.” 

“ You have much more free space inside than I 
expected,” said Harding. 

“Well, you see, we don’t carry torpedoes. I 
didn’t build her as a vessel of war—though it 
may come to that if the Germans prove trouble- 
some. We've got more elbow room than you'd 
find in submarines of the same size.” 

“ Aren’t you going to submerge her, sir ?” 

“ Would you like to try ?” 

“It would be rather sport,” replied Harding, 
with a smile. 

“ You ain’t funky, then? But Iam: I own it. 
I ain’t particular set on going to Davy Jones just 
now, and after those lunatics have been playing 
tricks I’m not at all certain what reserve of 
buoyancy we’ve got. No; I think we'll wait 
till we've had a chance to put things right. 
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You'll have to lend a hand in that, and then, 
if we go down and stick in the mud at the 
bottom, you can’t blame me.” 

Mr. Wragge steered a roundabout course for 
Bully Hayes’ island, in order to avoid the track 
of other vessels. Consequently it was night be- 
fore they approached the island. The wind, 
although very light, was blowing dead off shore, 
and Mr. Wragge felt some concern about the 
possibility of gaining the little harbour. He was 
anxious to get under cover before morning, for, 
though he had not mentioned his fears to Hard- 
ing, he felt pretty certain that if the vessel whose 
lights he had seen happened to be the German 
gunboat, she would at once set off in pursuit. 
Outside the reef he would be helpless should the 
pursuer come up with him. 

The night was dark, and the weather turned 
somewhat thick. The vessels approached the 
reef very cautiously, taking warning from the 
phosphorescence of the sea. Each roller, as it broke 
on the weather-edge of the reef, was marked by a 
disconnected line of light resembling the straggling 
fire of a line of musketry. For some time Mr. 
Wragge tacked in vain search for the gap in the 
reef ; but discovering it at length by the break 
in the phosphorescent glow, he ordered Poutain 
on the schooner to keep a fair offing in case of 
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a freshening of the wind, and then attempted to 
run the submarine through. He gave a shout of 
annoyance when he found that the vessel would 
not answer the helm with the necessary exactitude. 

“I'd like to spiflicate those Germans,” he cried. 
“They've made pie of the whole thing. I didn’t 
notice it when we were going at large; but a 
difference of a foot or two here would knock a 
hole in us. We shall have to wait till morning.” 

Even in the daylight the passage of the gap 
was difficult enough. ‘Two boats were lowered 
from the Saucy Jane, and manned by all of the crew 
who could be spared. With these an attempt 
was made to tow the submarine through the gap. 
It proved a failure. One boat alone could not 
make headway against the current that swept 
along the reef, and it proved impossible to employ 
the two, for when they tried it the submarine 
swung round and threatened to bump against the 
coral. For some hours the boats’ crews, energetic- 
ally directed by Mr. Wragge, did their best, 
under a sun that became sweltering as the morning 
advanced. Patrick had been in a high state of 
nervousness all night, overcome by the rolling of 
the vessel and by his dread of mishap in such 
strange quarters. When he saw how fruitless 
were the efforts of the men to tow the submarine 
in, he fairly collapsed, and vowed that if he ever 
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set foot on the island again he would remain there 
“for iver and iver, for there’s pigs in plenty, and 
no rint to pay.” 

At length, towards noon, two small canoes, 
each containing four men, came out from the 
lacoon. ‘The submarine was nearer to them than 
the schooner, and when the men saw the strange 
shape they were beginning to paddle back in fright 
when Mr. Wragge called to them in their own 
tongue. They recognized his voice, and when 
they approached, he directed them to paddle to 
the village on the other side of the island and 
bring back the chief with two war-canoes, offering 
a prize to the crew that got there first. 

“‘T guess that was cute,” he said to Harding, 
as the men set off at tremendous speed. “If I 
had sent one, the men would have dawdled—they 
don’t take no stock in time; but they’re mad 
to get the prize, and both crews will swear they 
won it.” 

“ Won't there be a row?” 

“Not a bit of it. I shall give one crew a 
prize for winning, and the other a prize for losing, 
and everybody will be happy.” 

It was late in the afternoon before the men 
returned. All day Mr. Wragge kept an anxious 
look-out seaward, but caught no glimpse of any 
tell-tale line of smoke. When the chief arrived 
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with two long war-canoes, each filled with twenty 
men in full war-fig, the difficulty of entering the 
gap was surmounted. The two canoes and one 
ship’s boat towed the submarine, the second boat 
acted as rudder, and the passage into the lagoon 
was safely made. When the schooner had been 
towed in in the same way, both vessels were 
snugly moored in the little harbour, and Mr. 
Wragge recovered his usual air of placid con- 
tentment. 

After handing the prizes to the messengers out 
of his store of “trade,” he told the chief what 
had happened, and asked him to keep some of his 
men constantly at watch on the hills above, to 
give warning if any vessel approached. ‘This the 
chief, remembering the former incidents in which 
Germans had been engaged, readily agreed to do. 
And then Mr. Wragge’s party ate their supper 
and went comfortably to bed. 

Early next morning one of the sentries came 
running down with the news that a smoke-boat 
was to be seen far away on the horizon. Mr, 
Wragge took his telescope and went back with the 
man up the hill, Harding accompanying him. It 
was some little time before he could make up his 
mind about the character of the strange vessel ; 
but at last he said— 

“She’s a gunboat, that’s clear, She may be a 
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Britisher, but it isn’t likely. We shall see her 
colours in a quarter of an hour.” And when his 
last doubt was resolved, he said, “ Harding, this 
is most annoying. I reckoned on getting time to 
put in a little work at our motors, but it seems 
as if we should have some trouble first. She’s 
heading straight for the island.” 

“Rather a good guess of her commander, 
Sir.” 

“It’s no guess. Schlange knows all about that 
little affair that happened here five years ago, and 
he'll know without telling that I’ve made for this 
port. The one lucky thing is that he has never 
been here himself, and knows nothing about the 
harbour ; you bet I didn’t give away a secret that 
Bully Hayes found it convenient to keep. So 
there’s just a chance that when they come up and 
see no sign of the submarine they may think I’ve 
gone elsewhere. We'll see.” 

The gunboat approached within a mile of the 
island, but then, instead of standing in towards 
the reef, shifted her course to the west, and by and 
by disappeared. 

“That’s bully for us,” said Mr. Wragge. “I 
hope we shall be left in peace.” 

Hastening back to the station, he opened up 
the case which he had brought with such care 
round the world. It contained improved replicas 
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of the fittings which he had removed from the 
submarine on the night of the explosion, and 
which the Germans had made such bungling 
attempts to replace. Mr. Wragge deplored the 
absence of trained workmen to assist in removing 
the Germans’ makeshift and placing the new fit- 
tings in position ; but Poutain and Patrick acted 
as foremen, and there was no lack of willing 
assistants in the Kanaka crew and the islanders, 
who proved quite capable of the hauling and 
carrying. 

““] feel as proud as the village blacksmith,” 
said Mr. Wragge at the close of the day, when all 
the rough work of the refitting had been done, 
and it only remained for Harding to finish off. 
“¢Something attempted, something done, has 
earned a night’s repose.’ I reckon William 
Shakespeare never said anything truer than that, 
sity 

But he was not to enjoy the repose so well 
earned. He was sitting in a deck-chair outside 
his hut, comfortably puffing at a cigar, and enter- 
taining Harding and Poutain with reminiscences, 
when a native came up breathless with a message 
from the chief. The gunboat, instead of steaming 
clear of the island, as Mr. Wragge supposed, had 
rounded it until she came off the southern shore, 
and sent a boat in, its crew armed with rifles. 
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They inquired of the chief through a Kanaka 
interpreter they had with them whether he had 
seen any vessels answering to the description of 
the submarine and the Saucy Jane. ‘The chief had 
replied in the negative, but the officer in command of 
the party evidently suspected him of lying, for he 
ordered him to enter the boat and go to the ship 
for examination by the captain. At first the chief 
feigned compliance, but broke away from the 
Germans as they went down to the beach, and was 
instantly joined by the whole body of his warriors, 
shouting their war-cry and flourishing their spears. 
The Germans fired a shot or two, only to be 
assailed with a flight of spears, and being vastly 
outnumbered, they ran to their boat and pulled 
off. 

The gunboat had then attempted to get into 
position to shell the village. But her officers were 
unfamiliar with the coast, and there is no coast 
more treacherous than that of a coral island. 
The gunboat struck a rock, and a hole was knocked 
in her hull below water-line. Collision mats were 
lowered to stop the leak, and then the vessel 
steamed away. As she rounded the point at the 
south-east corner of the island she managed to 
snap up a native who had incautiously approached 
too near in his canoe. The chief, watching from 
the shore, saw the man taken to the captain on 
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the bridge, and then the vessel disappeared round 
the point. 

This was the chief’s message as Mr. Wragge 
pieced it together patiently from the native’s 
simple untutored narrative. 

“ And a dashed unpleasant business it is,” he 
said to his companions. ‘They'll wring the 
secret of our harbour out of that poor devil of a 
native, and keep him aboard to pilot them when 
they’ve got their hull repaired and come back.” 

“But why should they suspect that we are 
here after the chief denied it ?” asked Harding. 

“‘ Because the chief ain’t civilized enough to 
be a good liar,” replied Mr. Wragge. ‘ The 
natives can’t command their facial muscles. If 
they’re thinking of trickery you'll see a restless 
expression on their faces, and their limbs twitch; 
and it’s a blessing for us whites that it is so, for 
we've been saved from disaster many times by 
observing these signs. ‘The German’s no tender- 
foot, 1 reckon; he knew the chief was lying, and 
you may be sure by this time he’s got all the 
information he wants.” 

“* And you think he will come back, sir ?” 

“Certain of it. This is a very awkward fix, 
Harding. We're not fighting men.” 

“T don’t know that, sir,” said Harding, with a 
smile, 
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“Well, now I come to think of it, we've got 
the credit of four great countries to keep up—to 
say nothing of the natives. I guess an American 
won't knuckle under easily to any man. You're 
English ; we beat you once, I understand, but 
that was before my time, and I don’t believe 
all I hear. Poutain, you’re a Frenchman, and 
I’ve read something about one Napoleon 
Bonaparte ‘4 

“Bah!” interrupted Poutain; “he vas not 
French; he vas Corsican. Ve have oder militaires 
beside Napoleon Bonaparte ; dat is your meestake ; 
you suppose dere is not no generals since. 1 
myself vas of the Carabiniers.” 

“That settles it, Poutain. 1 always said you 
were an old soldier. And as for Patrick 
Hello, Patrick, come here!” 

The Irishman came smiling across from his hut. 

“|m afraid we’ve a fight before us, Patrick ; 
I suppose, as an Irishman, you won’t object to 
lending a hand ?”’ 

“Indade no, sorr. Are not all Irishmen 
fighters from the minute they were born? All 
the English generals are Irish, sorr ; and whin I 
was in the Scots Gyards——”’ 

A shout of laughter curtailed his sentence, and 
it was never completed. Poutain and Patrick 


were soon deep in an excited discussion as to the 
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relative merits of the French and Irish as 
soldiers, while Mr. Wragge and Harding sat up 
for the greater part of the night earnestly dis- 
cussing the measures that could be taken if the 
German gunboat reappeared. 


CHAPTER VI 
TESTING THE SUBMARINE 
EXT morning Mr. Wragge chaffed Hard- 


ing on his washed-out appearance. He 
himself was as fresh as new paint in spite of his 
little sleep. 

“You'll soon get used to it,” he said. “ When 
I was your age I wanted my eight hours, but 
after a few years’ knocking about I found I could 
do with four—none at all at a pinch. We must 
look spry before these natives. As I said last 
night, if the Germans have gone away to repair, 
it may be a week before they get back, and with 
good luck by that time we shall be well on our 
way to ’Frisco.” 

Harding at once set to work on the sub- 
marine. He had leisure now for a more detailed 
examination than had been possible hitherto. She 
was seventy-five feet long, shaped like a porpoise, 
and constructed mainly of steel. The parts, as 
Mr. Wragge explained, had been brought from 
San Francisco and fitted in his own little dockyard. 
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It had been a long process, owing to the lack of 
expert assistance; but he took all the greater 
pride in having accomplished so much with his 
own hands. Harding had never seen a sub- 
marine before, and he was greatly interested in 
examining the interior—the trimming tanks and 
ballast tanks; the two sets of rudders, one pair 
in a vertical plane for horizontal steering, the 
other in a horizontal plane for diving and rising ; 
the air-compressor, driven by a separate motor, 
for pumping air into the steel storage flasks, 
stacked in groups on both sides of the boat 
close to the hull plating; the water-tight steel 
tank for the storage batteries. He was so eager 
to make his first voyage below the surface that 
he worked incessantly, stripped to the skin, at 
the motors, provoking a genial remonstrance 
from ey ragge, who was, however, delighted 
at the energy he displayed, and congratulated 
himself on the prospect of being able to get away 
before the return of the Germans. 

Meanwhile Poutain, with the assistance of 
Patrick, the Kanakas, and a gang of the natives, 
had set to work to careen the Saucy Jane, whose 
hull was very foul. Patrick had conquered his 
aversion to cocoanut oil, for he had found that 
it was an excellent preservative from blistering 
in the hot sun. Every morning he diligently 
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smeared his face and arms with the oil, and began 
to take as much delight in the darkening of his 
skin as a smoker takes in the colouring of a 
meerschaum. 

In three days Mr. Wragge declared the sub- 
marine ready for a trial trip. 

“You'll have to come with me,” he said to 
Harding. “I can’t attend to the motors and 
the rudders at the same time. Is your life 
insured ?” 

OTmOe sit.” 

“‘That’s a mistake. I’m sorry I forgot it when 
we were in ’Frisco. We may stick at the bottom, 
you know. [’ll tell you what I'll do. Tl make 
a new will and leave an annuity to your heirs ; 
Poutain will take charge of it, and if we don’t 
come up again there’ll be something to console 
your parents.” . 

“7 don’t think they’d like that, sir.” 

“ FBiddlesticks! It’s not sentiment, it’s busi- 
ness. I suppose you don’t like the idea of being 
worth more dead than alive, like a bullock.” 

Having written his will on a half-sheet of 
note-paper, and got Poutain and Patrick to sign 
as witnesses, Mr. Wragge went on board with 
Harding. He made a final examination to see 
that all the gearing was in order, then went up 
into the conning-tower to shout a good-bye to the 
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throng on the jetty, where the whole population 
of the island had gathered to witness the trial. At 
the last moment the chief waved his arms excitedly, 
and sent one of his men ina canoe to the sub- 
marine, making signs that Mr. Wragge was not to 
start until he had received his message. 

“TJ hope to goodness the Germans are not in 
sight,”’ said the American. 

But when the man came alongside, his message 
proved to be of a different tenor. It was a warn- 
ing not to venture to the northern end of the 
lagoon. 

“Why? Why?” cried Mr. Wragge im- 
patiently. 

The man explained that the northern end was 
unsafe ; an evil spirit dwelt there who had taken 
toll of the islanders from time immemorial. It 
was a good place for fishing, and sometimes young 
men of more courage than wisdom, heedless of 
the warnings of their elders, had ventured thither, 
and never been seen again. Even large canoes 
had been seized by the evil spirit and drawn 
under the water. The spirit had never shown 
himself (“ Of course not!” grunted Mr. Wragge) ; 
nothing had been seen but a disturbance of the 
water, then canoe and men disappeared. Frag- 
ments of the craft had afterwards been found 
floating on the surface, 
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“ Quite a pretty fairy-tale,” said Mr. Wragge. 


‘Sharks, I guess, or an octopus. They would 
hardly break up the canoes, though; that’s a 
flight of imagination. Well,’ he said to the 
man, “thank the chief for his warning, and tell 
him that we'll go and find that evil spirit and 
prevent him from spoiling your fishing.” 

Harding started the motor. The submarine 
moved slowly out. She now answered the rudder 
perfectly, and after manceuvring this way and that, 
Mr. Wragge turned her head and set a straight 
course for the dangerous northern end. The 
lagoon was about two miles long, and had an almost 
uniform depth of twenty fathoms, as Mr. Wragge 
discovered by taking soundings at various points. 
For a time he contented himself with a speed of 
four knots, and a crowd of natives, headed by 
Patrick, kept pace with him along the shore. 

“ Aren't you going to dive, sir?” asked 
Harding. 

“Ina hurry, are you? Well, I'll just see that 
the hatch is closed, then I’ll oblige you.” 

He told Harding to increase the speed to six 
knots, then opened the valves admitting water to 
the ballast tanks, thus bringing the boat to the 
awash condition, with only a few inches of water 
between the hull and the surface. Harding 
was much excited. Everything took a greenish 
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tinge from the water; but even this dull light 
became total darkness when Mr. Wragge, by 
means of the horizontal rudders, caused the sub- 
marine to dive to a depth of fifty feet. Harding 
was somewhat disappointed. He had expected to 
be able to see the inhabitants of the deep in their 
element, but even when near the surface he found 
that the range of vision was no more than a few 
yards, and the passage of the monster seemed to 
have scared all living things away. Mr. Wragge 
switched on a «powerful electric light, by aid of 
which Harding, shading his eyes, caught sight of 
fishes of all kinds swimming by, and some were 
attracted by the light to the windows. But he was 
speedily convinced that there was no amusement 
in travelling under the surface, and that any one in 
search of the picturesque must choose some other 
means of visiting submarine scenery. 

“That’s so,” said Mr. Wragge, when Harding 
expressed his disappointment. “That’s one of 
the drawbacks to submarine tactics. You can’t 
see.” 

“What's the good of this thing in war, then ?” 

“Tl tell you; suppose we sighted through the 
periscope a battleship steaming at, say, eighteen 
knots. She would be perhaps three miles off. 
We should take a careful bearing, then dive, 
and run on a compass course to cut her off. 
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If our speed were half that of the battleship, 
and we were within an angle of about 35° of her 
course, we could get within torpedo range in 
twenty minutes, provided we had estimated her 
course correctly. The greater the difference be- 
tween our speed and hers, the smaller the danger 
angle.” 

“It seems to me avery uncertain sort of thing,” 
said Harding. 

“That’s so. Submarines are more suitable for 
coast defence than for skirmishing around. How 
do you like it?” 

‘‘ Rather stuffy, isn’t it, sir?” 

“You may thank your stars we don’t use gaso- 
lene. The stink of that takes all the life out of 
you. The next generation of Londoners will be a 
miserable lot of anemic idiots if you let your 
motor-buses vent their fumes as they do now.— 
Say, we don’t appear to have fallen into the 
clutches of that evil spirit. I bet the natives 
think we have been swallowed, and we had better 
rise and reassure them.” 

He altered the rudders, and in about thirty 
seconds the deck was once more awash. The 
water was then forced out of the ballast tanks ; 
the vessel recovered her buoyancy; Harding 
stopped the motors, and, opening the water-tight 
hatches, Mr. Wragge went above. A frenzied 
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shout hailed his appearance. The natives were 
evidently in transports of delight ; and when the 
submarine once more drew up at the jetty the 
chief came forward and asked whether Ragu had 
destroyed the evil spirit. 

“Didn’t see him, chief,” replied the American. 
“TI guess he’s afraid of us ; our ugly white faces 
scared him; and while we are here your men 
can fish in safety.” 

Mr. Wragge was so much pleased with the 
behaviour of the submarine that he decided next 
day to take her a short sea trip outside the reef, 
in order to make sure that she was equally satis- 
factory in rougher water. 

“ After that,’ he said, “we will recharge our 
accumulators and make for ’Frisco. Is your 
job nearly finished, Poutain ?” 

“ Still dere is vork for vun veek, monsieur,” 
replied the Frenchman. 

“ Can’t wait so long. If our trial to-day turns 
out all right we'll start the day after to-morrow— 
unless you want to be left behind.” 

The crew this time consisted of Hannah, in 
addition to Mr. Wragge and Harding. The 
passage through the reef was successfully navi- 
gated ; then the submarine ran out five or six 
miles awash. There was a heavy swell on when 
she reached the open, and the tendency to roll 
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was checked by switching on the motor that drove 
a gyroscope. After running another six miles 
with only the periscope showing, Mr. Wragge 
made her dive, and continued for several miles 
at the greatest depth at which the steel plates 
were capable of withstanding the pressure of the 
water—about one hundred and sixty feet. 

“‘T reckon she’s a clinker, my boy,” he said to 
Harding at the end of half-an-hour’s submersion. 
“‘ After we’ve been to’Frisco and settled Schlange’s 
hash, I propose to come back here and see if we 
can’t make some little improvements. Then— 
well, we'll see.” 

They had not started until two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and Mr. Wragge was anxious to get 
back before nightfall, not caring to navigate the 
gap in the reef in darkness. The boat was rising 
to the surface when Harding suddenly clutched 
him by the arm and drew his attention to a dark 
shadow just above them. Mr. Wragge instantly 
checked the upward movement. 

“ That’s a sailing vessel, Harding,” he said. 
“Tucky we hadn’t got to the surface.” 

“ How do you know, sir?” 

“Because the shadow moved slowly and we 
didn’t hear any propellers but our own. I 
wonder what she is.” 

A few minutes afterwards other shadows passed 
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over the vessel—much smaller than the first: 
Harding counted fourteen of them. 

“Canoes!” said Mr. Wragge. “My hat! 
what does this mean? They’re going towards 
our island, unless I’ve clean lost my bearings.” 
He looked at the compass. “ We'll swing round 
and see if we can catch them up.” 

But though the speed of the submarine must 
have been greater than that of the canoes, the 
shadows were not seen again. 

“ We've failed to strike their track,” said Mr. 
Wragge. ‘The only thing to do is to put on 
top speed and come up sufficiently far not to be 
seen. I don’t like this.” 

He set the submarine at her full speed below 
water—twelve knots—and did not venture to 
bring her to the surface until she had run at least 
two miles. Then he took his telescope and went 
up into the conning-tower, leaving Harding in 
charge of the motors. 

In a minute or two he came down again. 

“It’s a small brigantine, heading straight for 
the island,” he said. ‘There are sixteen war- 
canoes straggling along in her wake, and three 
more a good way behind. The ship’s about 
a mile to windward. They’re a war party, with- 
out a doubt, and there must be close upon three 
hundred men in the canoes. Whatare they after ?” 
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“Perhaps they’re not making for our island 
at all,” said Harding. “You didn’t see the 
gunboat ?” 

““No. Perhaps she isn’t repaired yet, and the 
sailing vessel has been sent on ahead. There’s 
another island in the same direction, about twenty 
miles south-west of ours, and the flotilla may be 
making for that. But I don’t think it likely: 
I know the vessel well: she’s German.” 

“ Our island is British—didn’t you say so, sir? 
They will hardly make an attack on it.” 

“Don’t make any mistake about that. Of 
course it would be a serious offence by inter- 
national law if they did so, and if it were found 
out. But these remote islands aren’t often visited 
by white men, and nobody would hear of the 
matter till long afterwards. And then if it were 
discovered—supposing any of the natives were 
left alive to tell the tale—the Germans would 
deny all complicity. They’d make out that it 
was an attack by a tribe in their territory on a 
hostile tribe in British territory—provoked by 
’em. ‘They'd say that one of their gunboats had 
been attacked by the islanders—which wouldn’t 
be far off the truth.” 

“But wouldn’t the evidence of the islanders 
count ?” 

“Not a bit. What, set 2 brown man’s word 
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against a German’s! No; the Germans would 
explain: a most regrettable matter: profuse 
apologies—you know the diplomatic humbug— 
and meanwhile the mischief would be done. 
I’m afraid we shan’t see Frisco yet for a while, 
my boy.” 

During this conversation the submarine, par- 
tially submerged, had been heading straight for 
the island. Mr. Wragge judged that he would 
reach it three or four hours before the flotilla, 
and have time to warn the chief. Instead of 
running through the reef at once he sailed round 
the island until he came opposite the chief’s 
village, sounding the siren as he approached. 
In answer to the signal the chief himself came 
out in a canoe. 

“He looks in a stew already,” said Mr. 
Wragge, watching the man’s working features. 
©] wonder what’s wrong.” 

The chief came aboard, and before Mr. Wragge 
could give his news he had to listen to a tale of 
disaster. Soon after Mr. Wragge’s departure 
some of the young men had gone to fish in the 
northern end of the lagoon. There were three 
canoes. The first had been suddenly seized by 
the evil spirit and dragged down with its crew 
before the eyes of the others. 

“Why does Ragu tell falsehoods?” asked the 
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chief. ‘We thought he was our friend. He 
said the spirit was frightened away, but it is not 
so. He has deceived us.” 

“* Most extraordinary !” exclaimed Mr. Wragge. 
** Fiarding, we shall have to look into this.” 

He said what he could to pacify the chief, only 
to plunge him into still greater despondency when 
he told about the approaching flotilla. 

“What can I do?” said the chief. “I have 
only sixty fighting men ; what can they do against 
three hundred? And there are white men, too. 
Ragu told me falsely about the evil spirit; Ragu 
must show his friendship by helping me against 
this new enemy.” 

“ All very well,” said Mr. Wragge to Harding, 
interpreting the chief’s request. ‘‘ We’ve nothing 
to gain by staying. We've six rifles and as 
many revolvers—not much good if the gunboat 
comes up by and by. We’ve time to tow the 
Saucy Jane through the reef and make for Mary- 
borough or Brisbane. What do you say?” 

Harding hesitated for a moment. He had fully 
expected that Mr. Wragge would remain and see 
the matter through, and he hardly liked to say 
how surprised he was at the apparent change of 
attitude. Then, summoning up his resolution, he 
said bluntly— 

“Tf you ask me, sir, I don’t think we should 
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be doing the square thing if we deserted the chief 
now.” 

“Shake!” said the American. ‘ That’s the 
real British spirit. I like it. We'll do what we 
can for you,” he said, turning to the chief. ‘ But 
you must do exactly what you are told, and so 
must your men.” 

‘Ragu shall be our king,” said the chief. ‘“ We 
will do all that he says.” 


CHAPTER Vit 
THE STORM BREAKS 


“ ERHAPS we’re making fools of ourselves, 
and they don’t intend to attack us at all,” 
said Mr. Wragge. “Still, we must prepare for 
the worst. And we haven’t much time, for they 
are sure to land to-night if they are coming here.”’ 

“ Won't they wait till daylight, sir ?” 

“JT don’t think so. They will want to 
surprise us.” 

“But they surely won’t risk the reef in the 
darkness, and even on this side they would find 
it hard to land in face of resistance.” 

“True, but there are many spots round the 
coast where canoes can run in. They can choose 
their own place for landing, and we can’t prevent 
‘em. The chief’s village (there’s a smaller one on 
the north side) isn’t easily defensible ; they don’t 
stockade ’em here as they do in Africa; so I think 
they had all better emigrate to our station. We’ve 
got our huts and workshop, and the natives can 
easily rig up a barricade connecting them. In any 
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case, we can’t leave our vessels undefended, and 
we haven’t force enough to divide. Don’t you 
think that’s our best course ?”’ 

“Tt will be a tight fit to get all the people into 
the space between our huts and the sea, but I 
don’t see anything better. Besides, we can per- 
haps make use of the submarine if they attempt 
to come through the gap.” 

“ That’s so. And if this isn’t a mere head- 
hunting raid they’re after my submarine, you bet. 
Well, I'll tell the chief.” 

At first the chief demurred to the wholesale 
emigration proposed. But Mr. Wragge talked 
him over, finding the less difficulty in this inas- 
much as the native huts were very flimsy and 
could be quickly reconstructed. The chief left 
to carry out Ragu’s instructions, and also to dis- 
patch scouts to various elevated spots on the 
island to give warning of the approach of the 
flotilla, Then Mr. Wragge returned at full 
speed to the western side, cautiously entered the 
gap in the reef, and was soon on shore, acquaint- 
ing his men with the probability of a fight. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Poutain, ‘ dat is ver’ 
good news. Now is a chance to avenge de loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Ah! ma belle patrie, je-te 
vengerai |” 

“ Bedad, it does not matter at all to an Irish- 
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man who ’tis he fights,” said Patrick. “ He would 
fight himself sooner than not fight at all.” 

“ Well, we've no time to lose,” said Mr. 
Wragge. ‘Hannah, take half-a-dozen men and 
fell trees at the foot of the slope there. We 
shall have the chief and his men to lend a hand 
in an hour orso. Poutain, go and shift the moor- 
ings of the schooner till she is bows on to the 
jetty. We may have to take refuge on her if 
they push their attack home; not that I want a 
couple of hundred natives on board if I can 
help it. Harding, come and take a walk round 
with me; we'll see what can be done in the way 
of defences.” 

The huts stood about fifty yards from the foot 
of a densely wooded slope that became steeper 
as it led up towards the interior of the island and 
the crater whence Mr. Wragge derived the mineral 
compound for his batteries. "Two hundred yards 
of clear space lay between them and the beach, 
which took a circular trend, so that the flanks of 
the position were comparatively safe. 

“We'll make a good job of this if they'll give 
us time,” said Mr. Wragge. “It’s all a blamed 
nuisance; but we’re in for it now, and I’m not 
one to take a low stand if I can help it.” 

They went to the foot of the wooded slope to 
see how the wood-cutters were getting on. In 
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course of time the villagers came trooping in, 
having crossed the island by narrow bush tracks 
which strangers would hardly have discovered. 
The men carried nothing but their weapons— 
spears, tomahawks, rude bows and arrows, and a 
few antiquated Sniders. The women and children 
bore astonishing loads: their household utensils, 
mats, and quantities of things which would not 
have fetched sixpence in a London rag-and-bone 
shop, but represented untold wealth to the islanders. 
Among them were a number of gruesome skulls, 
the trophies of the warriors in head-hunting ex- 
peditions. They brought with them also a herd 
of large pigs, which Patrick greeted with an 
affectionate smile. Mr. Wragge ordered them to 
be at once tied up. 

“We don’t want a heap of porkers a-mussing 
around,” he said. 

“What can’t be cured must be endured,” 
remarked Harding slyly. 

“That’s so,” said Mr. Wragge, looking rue- 
fully at the crowd of women and children who 
came jostling in, “quacking like a lot of wild 
ducks,” as he put it. ‘We can’t house ’em; 
they'll have to squat between the huts and the 
shore, and a pretty pickle we shall all be in if it 
comes on to rain. Every drop is a pint in these 
parts. Well, we'll see.” 
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He now set the warriors to take up the work 
of wood-cutting, and called off Hannah and the 
Kanakas to pile up a barricade connecting the 
huts and filling the gaps between the outermost 
and the curving shore, forming a continuous 
defensive line of a little more than a hundred 
yards. 

Meanwhile Poutain, with the assistance of one 
or two of the crew, had moored the schooner 
with her bows to the jetty, and towed the sub- 
marine to a position just outside of her. Its 
hull was probably thick enough to withstand the 
penetration of an ordinary rifle bullet, but Mr. 
Wragge was unwilling to run any risks, and so 
had ordered Poutain to moor the vessel where 
it was screened by the schooner’s hull from any 
attack from the shore, 

‘She'll have to take care of herself if she is 
attacked from the sea,” he remarked. ‘ There’s 
not much fear of that, I should think—at present, 
at any rate. The canoes would be here by this 
time if they were making straight for the reef— 
unless they are hanging about till dark. It'll be 
dark in an hour. We must push on that work 
at the barricade as fast as we can. I wouldn’t 
take all this trouble if that confounded German 
vessel were not among ’em. I reckon we'd be 
a match for twice or three times our number of 
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natives. But it’s another story with Germans to 
deal with.” 
“Don’t you think we had better loophole the 
walls of the sheds?” suggested Harding. 
“Right. Here’s Poutain ; he’s an old soldier, 
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and ought to know something about that. You 
and he set about it, while I see if I can keep these 
screeching women quiet.” 

Harding and the Frenchman rapidly cut several 
holes in the outer wall of each shed, from which 
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their rifles would command the fifty yards of 
clear ground between them and the trees. They 
had scarcely finished when Mr. Wragge called 
them to assist in another piece of work. It had 
suddenly occurred to him that if the enemy took 
post among the trees up the slope, the women 
and children would be exposed to their fire 
everywhere except immediately behind the huts. 
It was necessary to give them some additional 
protection. Accordingly he ordered two log 
fences, about five feet high, to be run up parallel 
with the sides of the principal hut, and extending 
from it almost to the jetty. Within this enclosure 
they should be fairly safe. It would be a tight 
squeeze, but he got the chief to appoint a squat- 
ting-place for each family, and so obviated the 
squabbles that must otherwise have broken out. 
Daylight failed before all these preparations 
were completed ; but there was no lack of native 
torches, and these threw a ruddy glow over a 
scene more fantastic than Harding had ever 
imagined. Brown little brats laughing and play- 
ing in happy nakedness; brown mothers with 
frizzy hair, necklaces of cowries, and metal arm- 
lets, squatting about their cooking-pots, talking 
at the top of their voices; old men sharpening 
weapons, and one playing a sort of weird polka 
on rude pan-pipes ; brawny warriors with a circlet 
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of oval white bones about their temples, forming 
a base to an immense thatch of coal-black hair : 
it was a strange spectacle to the English lad’s 
untravelled eyes. 

About two hours after sunset a man came 
running in from the deserted hamlet at the 
north of the island. The enemy had landed 
there. He himself had had a narrow escape. He 
had been assisting his grandfather, who was 
crippled with elephantiasis, when a party of the 
enemy came upon them, and he had had to run 
for his life. A spear whizzed past him as he fled ; 
he feared that his grandfather’s head was by this 
time hanging at the belt of one of the warriors. 

“ Were there white men among them ?” asked 
Mr. Wragge. 

The man had seen none but warriors of his 
own colour, and they were one of the fiercest 
tribes of the Archipelago, notorious for its head- 
hunting expeditions for a hundred miles round. 

“They'll be here in half-an-hour,” said Mr. 
Wragge. “I rather guessed the Germans wouldn’t 
show themselves to begin with. They'll hound 
the natives on to do their dirty work. Well, I 
think we’re ready for any one, white or brown. 
How shall we divide ourselves ?” 

‘“‘T don’t think we’d better go into the huts, 
sir,” said Harding. 
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“Right. We'll give an eye to things all along 
the line. Poutain had better look after the ships. 
We've only six good rifles; the trade guns of 
the natives aren’t trustworthy at any range, though 
I don’t know but what they’re as good as better 
weapons at close quarters. Patrick shall hold my 
hut with the chief and one or two more; and 
we'll distribute all the other men with guns 
between the other two. The rest must take post 
behind the barricade. Chief, just tell your men 
that none of them are to shoot or do anything 
whatever till they hear my whistle. We'll sur- 
prise the beggars if we can, though I doubt 
whether it’s possible with all these tongues clack- 
ing about us.” 

“Better put out our torches, sir ; they’ll give 
the enemy an advantage. The moon’s rising.” 

“ That’s so. It’s time those brats were asleep, 
too.” 

Soon the whole enclosure was in darkness, but 
faintly illumined by the moonlight. The men 
had hardly taken the places assigned to them when 
the watchers behind the barricade saw a crowd of 
dusky forms flitting silently from tree to tree 
down the slope. A hush had fallen on the 
throng huddled between the fences; all that 
could be heard was the croaking of frogs and the 
chirping of insects in the forest, and the grunts 
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of the pigs which had been fenced in near the 
shore. 

When the enemy reached the edge of the belt 
of trees beyond the clearing they halted, evidently 
puzzled by the silence. They knew that the 
islander who had escaped from them must have 
given warning of their approach. Had a trap 
been laid for them ? Their hesitation lasted only 
afew moments. A baby began to howl, and as 
if in answer a wild whoop burst from the throats 
of the savage warriors, and they sprang forward 
from the cover of the trees. When they were 
half-way across the open space Mr. Wragge blew a 
shrill blast on his bosun’s whistle. Instantly an 
irregular fire broke out from the huts. Still 
fiercer yells followed. A few of the enemy who 
had firearms replied to the shots, doing no damage 
except to those of their comrades who had con- 
tinued their charge without halting. A great 
wave of men surged up against the barricade. 
The moonlight must by this time have revealed 
it to them, but confident in their numbers and 
the fear with which their prowess inspired the 
islanders, they began to scramble over the obstacle. 

But they met with furious resistance. The 
natives and Mr. Wragge’s Kanakas flung their 
tomahawks among them and thrust upwards with 
their long sharp-pointed spears. The place rang 
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with the fierce answering cries of the warriors, 
the shrieks of the women, and the howls of the 
children, who if they had been asleep were all 
now effectually awakened. Many of the assailants 
were driven back and fell, dead or grievously 
wounded, beneath the feet of their comrades. 
Their places were instantly taken, and while some 
hurled their weapons into the ranks of the de- 
fenders, others began frantically to pull at the 
barricade. One of the logs hastily piled up was 
dislodged and fell with a crash. 

Harding had stood at Mr. Wragge’s side at 
the corner of the hut, firing into the crowd, and 
handling his weapon with an ease bred of good 
practice in his cadet corps at school. He saw the 
log fall some distance to his left; immediately 
afterwards a big warrior pushed his way through 
the weakened barricade; others were thronging 
behind him. WHarding could not shoot at him for 
fear of hitting his own men. But he perceived 
that it was a critical moment; the defenders were 
recoiling before this impetuous rush ; in another 
minute the barricade would be demolished, and 
the enemy, surging through, would sweep the 
defenders away by sheer weight of numbers. 
Catching his rifle by the barrel, he dashed straight 
at the burly leader, beat aside with the stock the 
spear thrust at him, staggered for a moment from 
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the force of his blow, then, recovering himself, 
drove the stock full into the native’s face. The 
man gave back. Harding seized the moment, 
and brought the weapon down on his head with a 
tremendous thud. He fell. For a few seconds 
Harding stood alone in the breach, swinging his 
rifle to right and left with a violence that seemed 
temporarily to bewilder the fallen men’s comrades. 
But they soon recovered their wits ; half-a-dozen 
spears were levelled at Harding, and he felt that 
his last moment had come, when crack! went Mr. 
Wragee’s revolver ; crack! it went again; and 
at the same moment the defenders who had fallen 
back, taking heart from the example set them, 
dashed forward with a blood-curdling yell, leapt 
among the baffled enemy, and drove them poell- 
mell across the clearing. They would have 
carried the pursuit among the trees but that Mr. 
Wragge shouted a recall. 

At other parts of the line the attack had been 
equally fierce. For a time Patrick remained 
with the chief in the hut, firing into the rear ranks 
of the enemy. But seeing that the fight was 
raging most fiercely at the barricade he at length 
dropped his rifle, and seizing a tomahawk from 
one of the natives rushed out to take his share. 
The fighting blood of the O’Shaughnessys was up. 
He threw himself into the fray with a character- 
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istic “‘ Hoosh!” and wielded his unfamiliar weapon 
as though it had been a shillelah. A spear rent 
his sleeve from wrist to shoulder. Quick as 
thought he seized it, tugged hard at it, then 
suddenly let go. The man who held it fell back 
over the barricade, tumbling two others down 
beneath him. Patrick took advantage of the 
momentary weakening of the attack. Shouting, 
“After me, and hurray for old Ireland!” he 
leapt the barricade, followed by half-a-dozen of 
the men, and drove the enemy back in headlong 
flight almost at the same time as those on the 
other side of the hut had fled. 

At the extreme left of the position a few of the 
enemy had taken to the water, and were swimming 
round the seaward end of the barricade to attempt 
an attack on the apparently unprotected rear. But 
Poutain and two of the Kanakas, pacing the 
deck of the schooner restlessly, itching to share in 
the fight, caught sight of the black heads of the 
swimmers as they came round, their spears, held 
above water, flashing in the moonlight. 

“ Ah!” said the Frenchman, with a grim smile. 
“ Ah! mes amis, nous allons changer tout cela !” 

He took up his rifle, and in their own tongue 
bade the Kanakas fire when he gave the word. 
The bobbing heads came nearer; they were 
within a hundred paces. Poutain gave the word, 
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three rifles flashed ; all the heads went down, and 
when the black shapes were again seen on the 
surface they were two less in number, and were 
moving rapidly back to the shore. 

The attack on the barricade had been beaten 
back, and Mr. Wragge saw the flash of the rifles 
from the deck of the schooner. 

“« My goodness!” he cried, “ they’re after my 
submarine.” 

He made off at full speed down the enclosure, 
overturning women and children and cooking- 
pots in his furious haste. He sprinted along the 
jetty at a pace he had never attempted since he 
left school, and arrived panting at the head. 

“Ahoy, Poutain!” he gasped. “Are you 
there. ?”’ 

‘« Safe an’ soun’,” shouted the Frenchman. 

“¢ Submarine safe ?” 

‘CAVE, Ave, Sits: 

“What was the firing ?” 

“ Just aleetle practice at moving targets. Four 
or five savages they swim to make attack on the 
rear, Attack repelled with loss.” 

“Gosh, and I’ve had my run for nothing,” 
muttered Mr. Wragge, wiping his dripping brow. 
“Thank Heaven, I haven’t got a heart.” 


And he returned, much more slowly, to the 
huts. 
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HE people were already celebrating their 
victory. Torches had been lighted, the 
chief had had several pigs killed for a feast, and 
some of the girls had started a sort of triumphal 
ring-of-roses dance. Mr. Wragge thought all this 
jubilation a little premature; the enemy might 
return to the assault. He took his own men 
aside and ordered them to keep a strict look-out. 
The heads of the enemy who had been slain in 
the fight had already been cut off, to grace the 
chief’s hut when he rebuilt his village ; the men 
who were merely wounded had been carried away 
by their friends. On the side of the defenders 
none had been killed ; the wounded were being 
tended by their women, and Mr. Wragge assured 
himself that none had been hit by bullets, so that 
surgical treatment was not needed. 
The night passed without a renewal of hostilities. 
By liberal promises Mr. Wragge prevailed on a 


few of the men to forgo their share in the feast 
Iit 
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and set off as scouts to see what the enemy was 
doing. When they returned they reported that 
some had gone straight back to the place where 
they had left their canoes, while others had hurried 
to the village on the other side of the island and 
set fire to it. 

“Tt is lucky the wind is blowing the other 
way, or we should have the whole forest ablaze,” 
said Mr. Wragge. “I wonder what their next 
move will be.” ; 

“Will they clear off altogether?” asked 
Harding. 

‘Not a bit of it. Their losses haven’t been 
great; they can stand a lot more punishment 
without owning themselves beaten, and they’ve 
got to keep up their reputation. They’ll want 
their revenge ; we haven’t seen the last of them.” 

“Perhaps they’ll try an attack by sea.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised. I don’t forget 
they’re after my submarine. It won’t be so 
easy to meet an attack by sea. They will make 
for the vessels, and the natives can’t give us 
much help in defending them. We can trust 
Poutain to keep a good look-out seawards, and 
as we can’t do anything until the morning I 
guess we had better arrange for sentries on the 
land side, and get what sleep we can. We'll take 
it in turns: you and Patrick and I.” 
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It was long before the whole camp settled 
down to rest. Nothing happened to disturb the 
dark hours; and it was near noon of the next 
day when the scouts on the hill reported that the 
flotilla was approaching along the coast. It con- 
sisted only of the native war-canoes : the sailing 
vessel was still at anchor off the little village 
where the raiding-party had landed. 

On receipt of the news Mr. Wragge sent 
Patrick and the Kanaka crew aboard the Saucy 
Jane, and himself went on the submarine with 
Harding. 

“Last night we were generals; to-day we’re 
admirals, and a good deal besides. We must 
invent our own naval manceuvres.” 

He ran the submarine out from the little 
harbour into the lagoon. There was no sign 
of the enemy through the gap in the reef. Mr. 
Wragge submerged the submarine until only the 
periscope was above water, and moved her this 
way and that, dead slow, keeping a watchful eye 
on the gap by means of the reflector. 

Presently he caught sight of a canoe entering 
the gap, very slowly, only a few men paddling, 
the remainder holding their spears and muskets. 
So little of the submarine was visible, that Mr. 
Wragge hoped it might escape notice altogether 
until he had had time to get an idea of the 
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enemy’s intention. He was now about two 
hundred yards from the gap. Other canoes 
came close behind the first; and when six had 
entered the lagoon they formed in two lines of 
three each and paddled, still at a very slow rate, 
straight towards the jetty. 

“ Now we'll try a little manceuvring,” said Mr. 
Wragge. 

He sank the submarine about ten feet, and 
headed her straight for the gap at half-speed. Sud- 
denly working the horizontal rudder, he brought 
the boat at a sharp angle to the surface. Her 
bows emerged just opposite the outermost of the 
three canoes in the second line. The savage 
warriors caught sight of her as she came up 
through the water: a few bullets struck her 
hull; but the next moment, as Harding switched 
the motor to dead slow, her bows struck the 
canoe with a gentle shock; it turned turtle, 
and its eighteen occupants were flung into the 
sea. 

Then, putting the helm hard over, Mr. Wragge 
headed for the middle boat of the leading line. 
Bullets were now thudding on the steel plates, 
quite ineffectually, for only the periscope was 
above water. A second canoe was capsized ; 
another eighteen men were swimming back 
towards the gap, through which more canoes 
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were entering. These halted when their crews 
saw what had happened ; the crews of the remain- 
ing four in the lagoon, finding the submarine now 
between them and the gap, paddled away in a 
panic northward, the outlet through the gap 
being blocked. 

“ Now we have them,” said Mr. Wragge, with 
a chuckle. He brought the submarine to the 
surface. ‘After them, Harding,” he said. 

It was a minute before the submarine got up 
speed. All the men in the canoes had taken to 
their paddles, and drove their craft through the 
water at a tremendous pace. The movements 
of the submarine had been closely watched from 
the shore, and when the natives saw her setting 
off in chase of the enemy. they rushed along, 
flourishing their spears and yelling at the top of 
their voices. 

“Tt reminds me of the bumping races on 
the Granta,” said Harding. “ My brother was 
stroking his college boat last May.” 

“T guess it'll be a little different,” replied Mr. 
Wragge as the submarine drew up on the rear- 
most canoe. In another minute her bows touched 
the stern of the light craft; it tilted over; its 
crew, struggling in the water, made desperate 
efforts to escape the pursuer. All but one swam 
clear ; they made for the reef on their left hand, 
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where the tide had left a few inches of the coral 
bare. 

Meanwhile the other canoes had increased 
their speed, and scattered, in the hope of avoiding 
the fate that had befallen the three. Mr. Wragge 
was determined to let none escape, and steered 
the submarine in a zigzag course to overtake 
them each in turn. By the time he had disposed 
of the nearest two the leading canoe was a good 
way ahead, and there seemed a chance that 
it would reach the farther shore of the lagoon 
before it could be caught. But the submarine 
was now going at full speed. Less than a 
hundred’ yards separated pursuer and pursued 
when both Mr. Wragge and Harding noticed a 
strange swell on the water round the canoe, and 
immediately afterwards a dark green mass rose 
apparently on all sides of it, to a height of two 
or three feet above the surface. Next moment 
the canoe and all its occupants disappeared, as if 
engulfed in a whirlpool, the green mass sank, and 
only the ruffling of the surface remained to show 
what had happened. 

Mr. Wragge and Harding were so much taken 
by surprise that it occurred to neither to reverse 
the propeller at once. By the time they thought 
of it they recognized that it was too late; the 
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way on the boat would still carry her beyond the 
point at which the canoe had disappeared. 

“We'll rush through, whatever it is,” said Mr. 
Wragge. 

A few seconds afterwards the surface of the 
sea around them was covered with myriads of 
filaments like strips of yellow seaweed, and there 
was a curious heaving of the water. The speed 
of the boat was checked; her stability was so 
much affected that she began to sink ; in another 
five seconds she was enveloped in absolute 
darkness, and the propeller stopped. 

“‘ What the deuce is this?” cried Mr. Wragge, 
groping for the switch and turning on the electric 
light. Nothing could be seen through the thick 
plate-glass windows. The boat swung this way 
and that, and they had to cling to the handrail to 
maintain their balance. Then suddenly the pro- 
peller moved again; there was a dull thud, and 
but for the handrail they would have pitched 
headlong forward. 

“We've struck bottom,” said Mr. Wragge, 
who was dripping with perspiration. He had not 
lost his presence of mind. He moved the switch 
controlling the motor for forcing the water out 
of the reserve buoyancy tanks, then, pulling 
Harding with him, climbed up the inclining 
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deck towards the stern. These two measures 
almost immediately took effect ; the bow of the 
vessel was freed, and she darted swiftly to the 
surface. 

‘« By jingo, this beats cock-fighting !” exclaimed 
Mr. Wragge, wiping his brow. “Let us get 
out into the air.” He switched off the light. 
“What’s wrong with the windows?” he added. 

They were covered with a pinkish mass. 
Harding stopped the motor ; then both went up 
to the deck, and were immediately seized with 
a feeling of intense nausea. MHastily retreating, 
they started the motors and steered for the jetty, 
keeping as close as possible to the eastern shore 
of the lagoon. 

“T guess we'll give this end a wide berth in 
future,” said Mr. Wragge. ‘ What on earth’s 
the meaning of it?” 

“1 only know that I was in a blue funk,” said 
Harding, who had kept his nerve during that 
terrible five minutes, but now went as white as 
a sheet and began to retch. 

“Evil spirits, begad !”’ said Mr. Wragge. “I'd 
uncommonly like a little good spirit to take the 
taste away. Put her at full speed, Harding ; the 
sooner we’re back the better.” 

<< lnave, Gir. « 

“You have? But we’re going dead slow.” 
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“I’m afraid something is wrong. I can’t get 
any more speed out of her.” 

Mr. Wragge pulled a long face. 

“Well, we can’t cut and run now, anyhow,” 
he said. ‘This is a bad business, Harding. | 
reckoned on slipping away pretty soon—before 
that blessed gunboat could get back, anyway. I 
hope to goodness nothing very serious is wrong. 
Those Germans shan’t have my submarine; I'll 
scuttle her first.” 

The propeller worked very erratically, and the 
slow speed at which the vessel moved made Mr. 
Wragge fret. The frantic cheers of the men 
running along the shore irritated him. 

“The idiots!” he exclaimed. ‘ What’s the 
good of swamping a few savages if my submarine 
is injured? This is what comes of philanthropy, 
Harding. Sentiment and business won’t mix.” 

«Still, we couldn’t leave the poor wretches,” 
said Harding. 

“ We could, but we didn’t. Hang sentiment ! 
I hope the savages haven’t attacked ’em while we 
were away.” 

Harding smiled. Mr. Wragge might say “ hang 
sentiment !”’ but he was the last man in the world 
to leave the helpless creatures who had thrown 
themselves on his protection. 


When they reached their moorings Mr. 
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Wragge examined the pink mass that adhered 
to the windows and the hull of the vessel. It 
emitted a nauseating odour; and when he 
touched the clammy viscid substance he found 
that the skin of his fingers was blistered. 

“What is the horrid stuff?” he said. “I’ve 
never seen anything like it.” 

“J believe it’s a gigantic sea anemone, sir. 
I’ve noticed tiny specimens at the seaside. 
Disgusting things they are.” 

“ But they aren’t alive, are they?” 

“ They are, indeed, sir—as we’ve seen.” 

“* What do they feed on, then ?” 

“ Fish—anything they can get. Once I sawa 
bit of red meat put on the pulpy mass ; it was 
dragged down into it, and by and by thrown up 
as white as paper: all the goodness squeezed out 
OL it 

“We had a lucky escape, then. Evidently we 
only got through by our momentum. We might 
have been caught, though I guess the submarine 
would have been thrown up in the end as 
indigestible. Come away; I shall be sick if I 
stay here another minute. What will Patrick 
say when he smells the stuff?” 

“ Fle smells it already, sir. Look at him !” 

On the deck of the schooner, a stone’s throw 
distant, Patrick was holding his nose and looking 
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around him with an air of amazed inquiry. Mr. 
Wragge was compelled to laugh. 

“We can’t ask him to clean the hull, I’m 
afraid,’ he said. ‘The Kanakas had better do 
that, and the sooner the better, for I want you to 
overhaul the machinery and see what mischief the 
disgusting thing has done. It’s all quiet here by 
the look of it, which is one thing to be thankful 
for. Come, let us get out of it.” 


CHAPTER IX 
AN AMBUSCADE 


HILE Mr. Wragge in the submarine was 
chasing the canoes up the lagoon, Jean 
Poutain had sent the Kanakas and some of the 
natives in the ship’s boats in pursuit of the men 
who had been capsized. But though they secured 
the derelict canoes they failed to capture the men 
themselves, who had been rescued by their com- 
panions outside the reef. 

Mr. Wragge’s first proceeding was to set the 
Kanakas, who did not mind the smell, to clear the 
submarine’s hull and propeller of the viscid matter 
still adhering to them. This proved no easy 
matter in default of a dock, but it would clearly 
be impossible to examine the mechanism and dis- 
cover the extent of the injuries until the clear- 
ing was finished. Mr. Wragge chafed at the 
delay, and when Harding suggested that there 
was plenty of time, since the invaders, after their 
two defeats, would probably return whence they 


came, the American replied with some impatience. 
122 
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“You don’t know ’em, or you wouldn’t hug 
such a delusion. We've licked ’em; that’s so; 
but they’ve lost at most about thirty men out of 
three hundred. It’s like pricking an elephant ; 
you only make him the more vindictive. They 
are still three to one, and they’ve a double revenge 
to work for, as well as the reward which those 
rascally Germans have promised ’em. They'll 
have another try for our heads.” 

“By land or sea, do you think, sir?” asked 
Harding. 

“By land, I guess. They’ve found they’re no 
match for the submarine ; I don’t fancy they’ll 
face her again. They nearly got in last night, in 
spite of the barricade. We may expect another 
attack to-night.” 

“ What about the Germans, Th ate 

“Hang the Germans! Didn’t I tell you I 
was unlucky from my birth? Why was it my 
fate to go partners with Schlange? It’s all due 
to that. They mean to keep out of the fight ; 
that’s clear, or they would have helped ’em. I 
guess they think the submarine is in no better 
condition than when Schlange last saw it, and 
can’t stand a voyage. They’ll suppose she'll need 
the escort of the schooner, and as their boat is 
a far better sailer they'll believe the game is in 
their hands if we make a break for it. And the 
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worst of it is that they’re right now, though they 
wouldn’t have been before we got mussed up with 
that disgusting anemone.” 

“We'll set her to rights again as soon as she is 
cleaned.” 

«‘T don’t know about that. We may not haye 
time. But if we can do it I'll tell you what 
I propose. We must stand by the chief until 
the enemy are disheartened ; unluckily we can’t 
starve ’em out with the whole island open to 
‘em. But if we hold out long enough they'll 
get tired out in time, and, Germans or no 
Germans, will skedaddle. Then we must scuttle 
the schooner and make a dash for Australia. 
What do you say to that?” 

“It seems the best course, certainly. Couldn’t 
we hasten things a little ?” 

“ How?” 

“ Well, the canoes will take some time, over- 
loaded as they are, to get round to their landing- 
place. If we could get there first we might give 
them a surprise.” 

“Fim! You're spoiling for a fight, I see. I 
reckon there’s something in your notion. Yes, 
it’s worth trying, and as it’s your notion you 
must do it. I’m too old and big for forced 
marches, I'll stay here and do what I can to the 
machinery ; you can take Patrick and half the 
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chief’s fighting men and make tracks. But don’t 
make a fool of yourself. Ambush the varmints ; 
do what damage you can; but don’t risk a big 
fight ; you won’t have men enough, and we can’t 
afford to lose’em. That’s quite clear ?” 

Very well, sir; I'll be careful.” 

Harding lost no time in getting his little force 
together. The natives were so much elated at 
the two discomfitures of the enemy that every 
man was eager to join the expedition. But Mr. 
Wragge would not allow more than thirty men to 
accompany the chief, in case a surprise should be 
attempted on the settlement. 

The force set off. Topping the ridge that 
extended north and south over almost the whole 
island, they saw to the right, far down the hill, 
the ruins of the burnt village. To the left 
Harding could just espy the masts of the German 
vessel ; the rest of her was hidden by the tree- 
clad cliffs. Marching rapidly northward, the 
party by and by sighted a number of small 
specks on the sea to the left of them. There was 
no doubt that these were the canoes straggling 
along the coast. Led by the chief, the little band 
doubled down the hill toward the landing-place. 
Beyond the village there lay a wide stretch of 
more or less rocky beach, strewn with boulders 
of coral formation. Apparently the whole of the 
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enemy’s force was embarked on the canoes ; there 
was no human being in sight either in the village 
or on the beach beyond. Harding took in at a 
glance the possibilities of the situation, and after 
a hurried talk with Patrick, he explained to the 
chief, through a Kanaka interpreter, the plan of 
operations that had suggested itself to him. 
Half-an-hour later the leading canoes approached 
the shore, paddling easily. The men leapt over- 
board when they came to shallow water, and 
hoisted their light craft on their shoulders, so that 
they should not be injured by running them on the 
hard coral beach. The first three canoes had just 
been laid above high-water mark, and the crews 
were coming towards the village, without any 
precautions, when there sounded the blast of a 
whistle. Immediately there was a ragged volley 
from a dozen guns of as many different makes, 
the ambuscaders rising to their feet, from behind 
the boulders, to fire. The range was only some 
fifty yards, but the weapons were so little trust- 
worthy and the marksmen so unskilled that only 
three of the enemy fell. Slight as was the material 
effect of the volley, the moral effect was startling. 
With one consent the whole body of the enemy, 
leaving their fallen comrades, turned tail and ran 
with yells of fright to their canoes. They did 
not pause to lift them, but dragged them into the 
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sea regardless of possible damage from the sharp 
edges of the coral, sprang into them, and paddled 
furiously towards the German vessel, half-a-mile 
out. 

At the first sign of flight the men in ambush 
forgot the instructions Harding had carefully 
given them through the chief. Those armed 
with muskets or rifles had been bidden to hold 
their fire until they received the word of com- 
mand. But now they began to blaze away ; the 
whole body sprang from their hiding-places and 
rushed down to the sea, following the canoes into 
the water, and flinging spears and tomahawks 
after them. Harding shouted to them to come 
back; Patrick yelled with indignation at the 
“ haythens” who had no sense and had never 
learnt drill ; and some of the men on the canoes, 
plucking up heart when they saw the smallness 
of the band opposed to them, fired at those who 
stood at the edge of the water, unable to follow 
save by swimming. Two of them dropped. The 
men who had fired the lucky shots yelled with 
triumph ; the paddlers began to turn the canoes’ 
heads towards the shore. 

All of Harding’s men who carried firearms had 
discharged their pieces. To reload them would 
in most cases take a considerable time. Other 
canoes were now coming swiftly up behind the 
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first three ; the crews were all well armed, and 
if they made a dash for the shore the islanders 
would be in no little danger of being cut to 
pieces. Harding had not fired his own rifle. It 
was a critical moment. Luckily after leaving 
school he had joined a rifle club, and so kept up 
the practice begun in the cadet corps. He took 
aim at the native on the second bow thwart of the 
nearest canoe. A great howl rent the air. The 
savages were again seized with panic ; once more 
they struck their paddles into the water and made 
off at extraordinary speed towards the brig in the 
offing. 

When they were still some distance from it 
they stopped paddling. The whole of the flotilla 
congregated in a compact mass. 

“Tis holding a council of war they are,” said 
Patrick. “Sure ’tis like a parlyment of rooks in 
the tree-tops.” 

“Or a Home Rule demonstration, Pat ?”’ 

“ Or pretty ladies asking for the vote—an’ sure 
I wish ’em all success, though I hope they won’t 
forget how to cook murphies all the time.” 

“They've decided to retreat. Look, they’re 
gifs” 

The assemblage of canoes broke up, and soon 
all were making in a long straggling line towards 
the sailing vessel. 
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“We'll get back now and report,” said Harding. 
“‘ They’ve evidently had enough for the present.” 

“And to be sure what we had better do is to 
give these haythens some drill. A man is no 
good for a soldier if he cannot do what he is 
told.” 


CHAPTER, X 
DIPLOMACY 


HE Seefalke had shifted her anchorage from 

the north to the south-east of the island, 

and now lay within a quarter of a mile of the 

chief’s ruined village, rocking on the long Pacific 

swell. It was a terribly hot day. What wind 

there was blew from the north-west ; if the south- 

east trade was blowing the captain would not have 

ventured so close toa lee shore. The hills that 

formed the backbone of the island almost wholly 
shut off the breeze. 

Four men were reclining in the cabin. The 
awning on deck afforded quite inadequate pro- 
tection from the fierce glare of the sun, and the 
cabin, stuffy as it was, seemed to them preferable. 
They were very much in undress ; indeed, one, 
the most corpulent, wore nothing but a singlet 
and a pair of ducks. It was not a costume in 
which he would have liked to be seen by his 
friends or business acquaintances; but he was 
far from friends and business, and lightly clad 
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as he was, his attire was more elaborate than 
necessity demanded or the fashions of the South 
Seas prescribed. 

They were smoking, and sipping an assortment 
of German beverages. 

“Why did you come to this side of the island ?” 
said one of them in a tone of high discontent. 
“There was at least a little breeze on the north. 
Can’t we go back ?” 

“No,” replied the captain shortly, “we can’t ; 
for the twentieth time I tell you it is not possible— 
at least, it is not expedient—and just now expedi- 
ence and possibility are the same thing.” 

““T agree with Schlange,” said the young man 
beside him ; “not only for the breeze, but to see 
what is going on. Could we not land and take 
a look at things from the top of the hill ?” 

“No,” said the captain. ‘I wonder at you, 
Herr Lieutenant. You, an officer in the Imperial 
Navy, know that our attitude must be correct. 
So long as we take no part in the doings yonder” 
(he jerked his head towards the island), “and can 
show that we have not landed, we shall avoid 
international difficulties. If it could be proved 
that we helped or even encouraged the savages 
it would be a bad look-out for us all.” 

“But we are acting in the interests of the 
Fatherland.” 
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“What matters that? Would that save your 
commission ? Would that protect me? The 
Kaiser would have to disavow us.” 

“ Well, didn’t the British Government disavow 
the Jameson Raid and then honour the raiders ? 
Besides, think what it would mean to us, in these 
days when we are striving to outbuild the English, 
to have a submarine that would place us far ahead 
of all competitors.” 

“That is true,” said, the fat man, his eyes 
gleaming behind his gold-rimmed spectacles. “It 
would be a glorious day, Herr Lieutenant, and I 
flatter myself, as a good subject of our Kaiser who 
is in Berlin, that I should not be the least pleased 
at such an achievement. And I remind you, 
Herr Schiffscapitan, that I am not only a son 
of the Fatherland and a loyal subject of the 
Kaiser, | am something more. I am the agent 
and representative of the great firma Schlagint- 
wert of Dusseldorf, and therefore I must look at 
this matter from the commercial side. What is my 
position as a man of business? My firma hear 
of this submarine, and I negotiate with Herr 
Schlange, whose references I find entirely satis- 
factory, for the sale to Schlagintwert of his 
navigable submarine, warranted to possess range 
of action three thousand miles, speed eighteen 
knots afloat, twelve knots submerged, motors 
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electric throughout, accumulators for electric 
horse-power stupendous, every convenience for 
submarine navigation. Why, what doI do? At 
great sacrifice 1 interrupt negotiations with San 
Francisco firma for an immense shipment of 
California plums. I book my passage at cost of 
three hundred dollars second class, and arrive, 
after horrible sea-illness, at Herr Schlange’s 
station. What dol! find? A submarine? No, 
the submarine is no more. What do I find? 1 
find Herr Schlange in bed, suffering from the 
violent attack of a mad American who had stolen 
the corpus of our negotiation and disappeared into 
the vast Pacific. Is this the right treatment for a 
commercial man? No!” (Here the speaker 
raised his voice and solemnly pointed his cigar at 
Schlange.) “I give notice, I, Hildebrand Schwab, 
in the presence of these gentlemen, that if the said 
Carl Schlange do not produce his so-much-vaunted- 
and-ever-to-be-desired submarine, I shall claim 
from him heavy compensations in the name of the 
firma Schlagintwert of Dusseldorf.” 

The ship’s captain and the naval lieutenant 
laughed as Herr Hildebrand Schwab concluded 
his harangue. Schlange flushed with anger, and 
growled— 

“Have you done?” 

“No, I am not done. I will never be done. 
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I have come thousands of miles, and I do not 
return until I have the ever-to-be-admired sub- 
marine in my pocket. I do not mean in the 
pocket that holds my pocket-book, my catalogue, 
my order forms, and the photograph of my wife ; 
‘in my pocket’ is a figure of business, gentlemen.” 

“ Figure of a thousand devils!” cried Schlange. 
“You talk as though I were responsible for your 
disappointment. Do I lose nothing? Is not my 
business going to ruin through this American 
imbecile? If your ridiculous gunboat had not 
run on a rock, Herr Lieutenant, the whole affair 
would have been settled by this time. What is 
the good of this navy we are spending millions on 
if the personnel turn out to be such abominably 
bad navigators ?” 

“Ach! But this is majestatsbeleidigung : it is 
terrible,” said Schwab, his round face elongating 
in a look of pained surprise. “ Herr Schlange’s 
digestion is certainly out of order ; he should take 
a dose of Schlagintwert’s world-renowned anti- 
bilious pills. Unluckily I have none with me. 
But in order to pour oil on the troubled waters, 
permit me, gentlemen, to read a few pages from 
Schlagintwert’s catalogue and price list, new 
edition up to date. It is most interesting, I 
assure you, and of great variety ; you find there 
something to suit all tastes and all pockets, from 
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diamond necklaces and high speed motor-cats to 
pearl buttons and teddy bears. It has a most 
soothing effect; regularly do I put myself to 
sleep by perusing a few pages: 1 am now at 
page 9973; yes, here is the leaf turned down: 
‘From the cradle to the grave, awake or asleep, 
men, women, and children all need oxygen. To 
meet this universal need Schlagintwerts have 
patented a marvellous oxygenated nightshirt, 
warranted to induce the most invigorating sleep. 
No one using this nightshirt will awake—— ” 

Here the reader was interrupted by the entrance 
of a sailor, who reported to his captain that a large 
number of canoes were approaching from the north. 

“Ach! Now we get news of the submarine,” 
said Schwab, closing his bulky catalogue after 
carefully turning down the corner of the leaf. 
The group went on deck, and the captain ordered 
his men to have their rifles ready, but to keep 
them out of sight. Though he recognized the 
canoes as those of his savage allies, he did not 
trust the natives too far: they had a reputation 
for treachery. 

The canoes drew alongside the brig, and the 
captain permitted half-a-dozen men from one of 
them to mount on board. Their leader poured 
out a harrowing tale of the reverses they had 
suffered, his speech being translated by a native 
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on the vessel. He ended by demanding the 
white men’s aid; if they refused it he would 
depart with his men to their own place. But for 
the white men with the islanders these would all 
by this time have been swept into the sea. White 
men were needed to cope with white men, and in 
particular, help was needed to deal with the diving- 
boat, which had upset several of the canoes, and 
filled the minds of his bravest warriors with fear. 

Schwab’s eyes gleamed at the mention of the 
submarine. 

“Ach! That is what I want; Schlagintwerts 
will buy it—after testing, of course; and then 
shall our Kaiser be indeed lord of the seas.” 

But the captain was dubious. The matter was 
not a simple business transaction, as he gravely 
informed Schwab, and it would be a very serious 
thing to provoke a quarrel with England before 
the Kaiser’s naval programme was completed. He 
endeavoured to persuade the natives to return to 
the fight, pointing out their superiority to the 
enemy in numbers, and playing on their pride as 
warriors. Finding this ineffectual, he proceeded 
to taunt them. 

“What!” he said. “ Are you with your three 
hundred afraid to meet less than a hundred—you 
who boast yourselves the greatest head-hunters 
in the South Seas? There are white men with 
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them, you say, but how many? Three or four 
at the most. Do the white faces put fear into 
your hearts?” 

‘“‘ They have put fear into yours,” retorted the 
chief, ‘or why do you lie on your ship and send 
us to fight? We have fought; it is you that 
are afraid.” 

The captain shrugged and spread his hands. 
It would clearly be impossible to make the natives 
comprehend the policy that prevented the Germans 
from taking active part with them. He asked 
the chief to retire while the white men held a 
council on the matter. 

“You must make your choice,” he said to the 
others. ‘‘ You are an officer of the Kaiser’s, 
Herr Lieutenant ; you must take the responsi- 
bility. If you want the submarine it is clear that 
you must help the natives ; otherwise you must 
give it up.” 

“Try a ruse,” said Schlange. 

“ Of what nature ?” 

“ Herr Schwab speaks English ; let him go to 
the island and see this American. Say that we 
have done all we can to dissuade the natives from 
their purpose, but that they are determined to 
wipe out the whole party. The American has 
interfered in a native quarrel; we came across 


the flotilla by accident, and did all that we could 
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to induce them to turn back, without success. 
We followed, hoping to be able to do something 
to preserve peace. Say that more natives are 
coming up, and that every one on the island will 
assuredly be massacred. Then let him offer to 
take the white men on to our vessel and tow the 
submarine to the nearest port. They can’t escape 
in her ; she wasn’t in working order.” 

“What do you say to that, Herr Lieutenant?” 
asked the captain. 

“ ] think it’s a good scheme, and Herr Schwab 
is the man to try it. They know Schlange, and 
they saw me on the submarine, confound them ! 
But they won’t know Schwab, and his business 
experience will make him a very good emissary. 
Schwab, you are certainly the man.” 

Through his gleaming spectacles Schwab had 
been looking solemnly from one to another as 
the plan was discussed. He now shook his 
head. 

“No, | am not the man,” he said. “I tell 
you why. In my time I have done many things. 
I was a war correspondent in Manchuria; but 
I suffered extremely. I was in Morocco when 
Sir Ingleton was captured, and they put me in 
a dark cell, and when I was saved by an air- 
ship I had not enough to eat. I made up my 
mind to stick to business, and not meddle with 
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war or diplomacy. This is war; you talk of 
diplomacy ; neither is for me ; I am commercial.” 

After a long discussion, it was in the end 
decided that the captain himself, whose English 
was passable and who was unknown to Mr. 
Wragge, should carry out Schlange’s suggestion. 
Schwab, though he would not take on himself the 
principal part, did not object to accompany the 
captain ; he had an eye to business. The chief 
was informed in general terms that an attempt 
would be made to get the enemy into his power ; 
meanwhile he had better retire to the landing- 
place on the island, 

In the afternoon Schwab and the captain set off 
in the ship’s boat, rowed by four of the crew. 
The former had thrown’a white coat over his 
singlet, and carried his big red catalogue under his 
arm. They pulled through the gap, and when 
inside the harbour the captain rigged up a flag of 
truce, under which they approached the jetty. 

Mr. Wragge and Harding were engaged in 
the interior of the submarine when they heard a 
loud hail from Poutain on the schooner. Issuing 
forth on deck, stripped to the waist, their hands 
and faces grimy, they saw the Germans’ boat a 
hundred yards away, Poutain having ordered the 
men to ship their oars until he had communicated 


with his skipper. 
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“ Hello! What’s in the wind?” exclaimed 
the American. “I don’t know those fellows. 
What do you want?” he shouted. 

On the captain replying that he had come on 
a peaceable mission, Mr. Wragge demanded to 
know if he had any arms on board. 

“No, my goot sir,” said the captain. “I am 
ze captain of a German trading vessel zat anchor 
on ze ozer side of ze island, and zis zhentleman 
viz. me, he is——" 4 

“ Hildebrand Schwab, sir,” cried his companion, 
displaying his catalogue. “I am ze representa- 
tive of ze vorld-known firma Schlagintwert of 
Diisseldorf ; ve buy everyzink and sell everyzink ; 
all orders punctual executed.” 

“This is rum,” said Mr. Wragge. “Think 
we're mistaken after all, Harding ? I suppose we 
had better hear what the fellows have to say.” 

He invited the two Germans to land on the 
jetty, ordered Poutain and Patrick to cover them 
with their rifles, and rowed off with Harding to 
meet them. The Frenchman had seen too many 
strange sights in the Pacific to feel amusement at 
the remarkable spectacle ; but Patrick’s sense of 
humour had not yet been dulled by experience, 
and his face was one broad smile when Harding 
and his employer, bare from the waist up, met 
the Germans at the end of the jetty. 
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“Well, now, what is it?” demanded Mr. 
Wragge. “Your vessel is the Seefalke; I know 
her, but I don’t know you ; what do you want ?” 

The captain, with suavity and deprecation, 
began the story as arranged, Mr. Wragge listening 
with tight lips and arms akimbo. He did not 
interrupt, and his stony silence seemed to dis- 
concert the German, who concluded his story 
with somewhat less confidence than he had begun 
it. Then Mr. Wragge spoke. 

“You say you came after the canoes, hoping 
to do something to preserve peace. When I saw 
you you were ahead of them.” 

“ My goot sir-——” 

“ You were ahead of them, I say. You led the 
line. You went right over my head.” 

“Zen ze submarine is in goot vork-order ?”’ 
cried Schwab eagerly, with an interested glance 
at the vessel. 

“<I guess it is,” replied Mr. Wragge, ‘though 
I don’t see what concern that is of yours.” 

“ My friend is a man of business,” said the 
captain, “and regards ze affair H 

“Tet us stick to the point,” interrupted Mr. 
Wragge. “ Your Seefalke was, I say, leading when 
I saw her twelve miles out.” 

“Twelve mile!” cried Schwab. “My dear 
sir, zis surprise me, viz delight also. Ze sub- 
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marine vas not in vork-order, so said Herr 
Schlange 7 

The captain gave Schwab a withering look. 

“You've got Schlange aboard, have you?” 
said Mr. Wragge. “I guessed it. And no 
doubt you’ve also that naval lieutenant friend 
of his; I lay my bottom dollar on it. Well, 
now, Mr. Captain, you can just go back to them 
and tell them they’re too stupid to make good 
liars, and too funky to make good pirates. That’s 
my answer.” . 

“My goot sir,” said Schwab, “vat kind of 
language is zis? Iam shock. It is not business : 
it is bad for business.” 

“‘T reckon it’s good enough for your business. 
Now git.” 

“Sir, ze heat haf touch your temper. So; it 
vas ze same on ze Seefalke. Zis climate, alas ! is 
not goot for ze calm vat business demand. Per- 
mit me to offer you ze catalogue and price list of 
Schlagintwert, last edition, revise and correct ; 
zere you shall find many specifics vat cool ze 
blood, made special for hot climates and for 
zhentlemans of full habit and great corporation. 
Sir, viz compliments.” 

Mr. Wragge accepted the proffered catalogue 
with a gravity equal to Schwab’s, while Harding 
turned away to hide his laughter. The captain, 
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frowning with annoyance and humiliation, caught 
Schwab by the sleeve and with many an impreca- 
tion drew him along the jetty to their waiting 
boat. They entered it; the men pulled off, 
and in a little while they disappeared past the 
headland. 

“What do they take us for?” cried Mr. 
Wragge, watching the receding boat. “The 
captain is a knave; that other fellow seems 
more fool than knave.” 

“He’s very funny,” said Harding. “He let 
the cat out of the bag very neatly.” 

““That’s so. What will the next move be ?” 


CHAPTER XI 
A LIVE WIRE 
HAT night Mr. Wragge doubled his 


sentries. 

“Negotiations broken off,” he said, with a 
laugh. ‘Tantamount to a declaration of war.” 

“Do you think they'll attack us?” asked 
Harding. 

“‘Haven’t a doubt of it. This is how I figure 
it out. Those head-hunters were hired for this 
job. They’ve found it tougher than they expected, 
and don’t see why they should face the music 
again without assistance. That puts the Germans 
ina hole. They want my submarine: they don’t 
want to put themselves in the wrong with the 
British authorities. But they’ve got to make up 
their minds now. They took us for simpletons, 
and thought we'd jump at their offer. ‘Will you 
walk into my parlour ? said the spider to the fly.’ 
This fly is too fly for em, so now they see that 
what they want they must take for themselves,” 

“What will they do, then ?” 
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“Ah, now you beat me. The right thing to 
do, I guess, though I haven’t made a study of 
strategy or tactics, would be to attack us by land 
and sea at once. I don’t know whether they’ve 
got any guns on board; if they have, they can’t 
use ’em without coming right through into the 
lagoon, and I reckon that'll be a bit skeery for 
"em. And they won’t want to bombard us in 
any case ; the sound of artillery carries a powerful 
long way, and it might bring other vessels on the 
scene. That wouldn’t suit their book. It’s a 
mighty shady business ; they must keep it quiet. 
An official inquiry would be rather awk’ard for 
7em.”’ 

“ Besides, if they’re after the submarine, they 
would hardly risk sending a shell into her,” 
suggested Harding. 

“That's so. Still, they might set the natives 
on to attack us by land, and sneak in and try to 
cut the submarine out—that’s the term, ain’t it P— 
while we are engaged.” 

& They wouldn’t try that by night, though. 
The passage of the gap would be too risky in 
the darkness.” 

“True. Well, we can’t tell what they'll do, 
but to be on the safe side I’ve doubled the 
sentries, and we'll give ’em a warm reception if 


they come.” 
Io 
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The night, however, passed undisturbed. Mr. 
Wragge owned himself sorry ; he was getting 
impatient. ‘There was still work to be done on 
the submarine before she would be fit for a long 
voyage ; there was always a danger that the gun- 
boat would return ; and he was anxious to thrash 
the invaders once for all, and gain time for the 
necessary repairs before the arrival of the war- 
vessel rendered the situation overwhelmingly 
difficult, if not hopeless. 

There was still no sign of movement in the 
morning. The scouts posted on the hill above 
the village where the raiders were now encamped 
reported that all was quiet. Parties had been 
observed moving into the forest, no doubt, as 
the chief explained, to fetch food from the planta- 
tions. Mr. Wragge was beginning to feel some- 
what anxious about the food supply. The natives 
had brought considerable quantities with them, 
put if the virtual siege were to last much longer 
they would soon run short, and the prospect of 
having to fight for their food was not pleasant. 

The day passed quietly. Careful watch was 
kept both seawards and landwards. Mr. Wragge 
and Harding toiled at the submarine, and by the 
end of the afternoon had satisfied themselves that 
she was ready for another trial. This they deferred 
until the next day, not caring to be absent from the 
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camp while the intentions of the enemy remained 
unknown. 

“Don’t you think I had better go myself and 
see if I can get a notion of their plans?” said 
Harding, as he and Mr. Wragge were finishing 
their evening meal. 

‘“‘What’s the good? The chief’s men will give 
us warning.” 

“Still, there’s nothing like seeing for oneself. 
I’ve read of many cases where English officers 
went on reconnoitring expeditions, though they 
had plenty of men they might have sent.” 

“‘You’ve read, have you? Liked that sort of 
reading much better than your mathematics, | 
guess. Well, take Hannah and see what you can 
see; but don’t get into hot water.” 

The two set off, armed with rifles, and made their 
way up the hill through forest and undergrowth 
until they came to the barren region about the crater 
whence Mr. Wragge drew his storage compound. 
It was yet early in the evening, but quite dark by 
the time they reached a position whence they could 
overlook the enemy’s camp. There on the beach, 
far below them, by the glare of torches they saw 
a group of about thirty men arranging themselves 
in a circle, the remainder of the band squatting 
in a wider circle around them. Some of them 
evidently had pan-pipes : the sound of an uncouth 
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tune floated up to the watchers. Harding was so 
much interested that, heedless of Hannah’s pro- 
tests, he hastened down the hill to reach a point 
whence he could watch the proceedings more 
closely. 

The air was played first in slow time, the circle 
of warriors accompanying the music with a slight 
swaying of the body, raising their feet alternately. 
As the tune became more lively the motions of 
the dancers quickened. They began to clap their 
hands, and to make a peculiar noise between a 
hiss and a sneeze. Suddenly a man flourishing 
a tomahawk leapt into the ring ; others followed 
him; and as the music became quicker and 
quicker the dancers whirled round with savage 
gestures, and broke into a fierce war-song that 
thrilled Harding to the marrow. 

“Plenty big fight belong soon,” whispered 
Hannah. 

“ Down there ?” 

“No, no; they come ’long fight us.” 

Suddenly the music and the whirling ceased, 
and amid a great silence one voice began a 
song. 

“What is he singing about ?” asked Harding. 

“About fight. This very night, he say. White 
men help. They get great big lot of heads ; great 
big feast all same.” 
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““Then we'd better be getting back.” 

The two returned quickly to the camp. 

“I’ve got an idea, sir,” said Harding, when he 
had reported what he had seen and heard, “if 
we've got time.” 

NG pal ats itiny, 

“Carry a live wire along the top of the 
barricade. There’s plenty of current to be got 
out of the storage batteries.” 

“T reckon that’s the notion. We needn’t be 
afraid of exhausting ’em ; we’ll set my generating 
engine going to-morrow. Cut off to the sub- 
marine and bring enough accumulators for the 
job; you and Hannah can manage that between 
you. I'll rig up the wire while you are gone.” 

He fetched a coil of wire from the work-shed, 
and by the time Harding returned with four of 
the accumulators, Mr. Wragge had carried the 
wire the whole length of the barricade, about two 
inches above the woodwork, so that it would 
be impossible for the enemy to cross without 
touching it. 

“T’ve got a notion too,” said Mr. Wragge. 
‘You ain’t got a monopoly of ’em, my lad. Just 
run back to the submarine and bring along my 
searchlight apparatus that you'll find by the 
forward ballast-tank. Give it to Poutain on the 
Saucy Jane, with enough accumulators for a good 
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light. He knows how to use it. Tell him to 
light up when I blow my whistle. I guess we'll 
surprise the rascals some.” 

Excitement grew in the little settlement as 
these preparations were made. Many of them 
were wholly mysterious to the natives, who indeed 
could not understand why the wire along the 
barricade was not to be touched, until Mr. 
Wragge sent a slight current through it while 
several had their hands on it. The shock satisfied 
their curiosity, and they were quite ready to 
avoid the “devil-pins” for the future. 

Mr. Wragge guessed that the enemy would 
attempt a surprise, and hoped, by springing a 
surprise on them himself, to go some way towards 
demoralizing them. He sent Hannah and another 
Kanaka into the woods to keep watch on their 
approach. It was about three hours after sunset 
when the Kanaka came running back to report 
that the enemy were close at hand. Some white 
men were with them. While he was still speak- 
ing to Mr. Wragge Hannah rushed in with the 
news that the raiders were even then at the edge 
of the woodland. Mr. Wragge instantly blew 
his whistle ; the searchlight flashed from the deck 
of the Saucy Jane, and fell full upon the enemy as 
they crossed the cleared space between the trees 
and the station. The blinding glare brought 
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them up short ; they lifted their hands to their 
eyes, hesitating what to do. While they stood 
indecisive a volley from behind the barricade 
caused them to bolt for the shelter of the 
trees, 

For a few minutes nothing could be seen of 
the assailants. Then from the trees came the 
crack of rifles; two men behind the barricade 
were hit; and immediately after the volley the 
whole force of raiders, with three white men 
among them, surged from the foot of the slope, 
their fierce yells drowning the sound of firing from 
the defenders. Bullets and tomahawks met the 
rush, but the howling pack of two hundred or 
more despised their losses, and in a few seconds 
reached the barricade and began to clamber up. 
Then ensued a series of yells more piercing 
than the war-cry of the raiders or the shrill 
screams of the women. The skin of the fore- 
most had come in contact with the live wire. The 
meaning of the uproar was not at first understood 
by the men behind, who still pressed on. But 
the whisper soon spread among them that evil 
spirits were leagued against them, blinding their 
eyes, sticking invisible knives into their hands 
and arms. In vain did their white leaders seek 
to encourage them ; the idea of the supernatural 
took hold of them; they fell in a panic; and 
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turning their backs on the devil-defended barricade 
rushed madly back among the trees. 

The chief was for leading his men out in pur- 
suit, but this Mr. Wragge forbade. Behind the 
barricade, small as their numbers were, they were 
more than a match for the enemy; out in the 
woods numbers would tell against them. He 
hoped that the lesson the raiders had had would 
induce them to give up their design and retire 
from the island. 

When morning broke, he sent scouts out in 
various directions, and, having appointed Patrick 
to take command of the station, and keep a good 
look-out, he resumed work with Harding on the 
submarine. They spent the whole day, with the 
briefest intervals for meals, between the sub- 
marine and the work-shop on shore, and made 
such progress with the repairs to the gearing 
of the propeller, damaged in the encounter with 
the anemone, that Mr. Wragge declared his con- 
fidence in the vessel’s power to make a dash for it 
next day. 

About midday it was reported by the scouts 
that the enemy’s canoes were again making their 
way down the east coast towards the German 
vessel. 

“| thought they had had enough of it,” said 
Mr. Wragge, “but apparently they’ve another 
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scheme on hand. I don’t like it, Harding. I 
wish to goodness those head-hunters would clear 
out. I’m not afraid of their doing us much 
harm now, but we’ve always got to remember 
that gunboat. If she comes back before we are 
gone we shall be in a ticklish position.” 

“What sort of boat is she, sir? Do you 
know her ?” 

“1 do. She’s the Skorpion, built at Bremen 
in 77. She carries a twelve-inch gun, two 3°3 
guns, and two machine guns ; two torpedo tubes 
in addition. We can lick her in speed ; she goes 
only ten knots ; but she has a complement of 
near eighty men, and we simply can’t fight her. 
Our only chance will be to run for it, and trust 
to our motors.” | ' 

“Let us hope she won't get back in time. 
Hullo! What’s that ?” 

There came very faintly on the air the sound 
of distant shots. Mr. Wragge listened intently. 
The wind was veering to the east. 

“It’s on the other side of the island,” he said. 
“Perhaps they’ve caught some of our scouts.” 

The shots had been heard by the natives on 
shore, and there was great excitement among 
them. The two men left the submarine, and 
landed. No further reports had come in from 
the scouts. But presently one ran down the 
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slope and said that he had not been able to see 
what was going on, the Seefalke, with the change 
of wind, having slightly shifted her position, and 
being now concealed by the cliffs. 

“ Shall I take some men out and reconnoitre, 
sir?” asked Harding. 

“No. It wouldn’t serve any useful purpose. 
Besides, you might fall in with the head-hunters, 
and there are too many of ’em to risk a fight in 
the open. We had better sit tight for the 
present.” ) 

The firing continued for some time. Then 
another scout reported having seen a great 
smoke arising from near the site of the chief’s 
village. 

“That's rum,” said Mr. Wragge. ‘ They 
burnt the village before.” 

“ Couldn’t we run round in the submarine and 
see?” suggested Harding. 

“Right. It will test her at the same time.” 

Giving Patrick and the chief strict orders to 
keep behind the barricade, Mr. Wragge went 
with Harding on board the submarine. Her 
propeller now worked as well as ever. They 
rounded the island, and as they turned the south- 
east corner they were amazed to see the Seefalke 
in flames at her moorings. They ran close up to 
her. Apparently there was no one on board. 
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The raiders’ canoes were drawn up along the 
shore, and the men thronged the beach, watching 
the conflagration. They yelled when they saw 
the submarine; some fired at her, of course 
without effect. 

‘This is decidedly curious,” said Mr. Wragge. 
“It looks like a case of dog eating dog.” 

“You mean they’ve turned on the Germans ?” 

“T guess that’s so. They must take it out of 
somebody, and as we have proved too much for 
them they’re rounding on their employers. This 
is bully for us, my boy. We shall be able to get 
away to-morrow.” 

“ But what will they do with the Germans ?” 

* Eat ’em.” 

“Good heavens! How horrible!” 

“Well, they've brought it on themselves. If 
the savages had caught us they would have 
made a meal of us. And I guess they’d have 
liked us better. Schlange is poison.” 

“But you won't allow it, sir? After all, 
they’ré white men.” 

“ A disgrace to their colour. Why should we 
try to interfere ?”’ 

“Really, sir, we must do something,” said 
Harding, not seeing through Mr. Wragge’s pose. 
‘We -an’'t hold off and let the savages eat white 
men. It would be ghastly.” 
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“Well, perhaps it would be too bad to let 
the poor creatures spoil their digestions. We'll 
head back for the station and see what Poutain 
says.” 

Poutain was entirely opposed to any attempt on 
behalf of the Germans. 

“ De Germans swallowed Alsace-Lorraine,” he 
said. ‘It vill be good dey see how dey like to 
be swallowed demselves.” 

And then Harding was amused exceedingly 
when Mr. Wragge solemnly preached to the 
Frenchman on the comity of nations and the 
duty of white men to hold out a hand to white 
men in extremity. 

“J respect your feelings, Poutain,” he said in 
conclusion. “I will not outrage them by asking 
you to join in our proposed expedition; but when 
we have saved the Germans—some of them, at 
any rate—as I hope we shall do, I will hand 
them over to your charge, and trust to you not 
to make their restraint too pleasant. It is well 
to temper mercy with justice, and if those villains 
had their deserts they’d be hanged, drawn and 
quartered.” 

Consulting the chief, Mr. Wragge learnt that 
the cannibal feast would probably not begin until 
a late hour of the night. There would be a war- 
dance, and everything would be done with due 
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ceremony. It was therefore decided that soon 
after dark a party of picked men should set off 
for the raiders’ camping-ground on the north side 
of the island, whither their victims would have 
been conveyed. 

Poutain had received his orders for the guarding 
of the station, and the rescue-party were making 
their final preparations, when one of the sentries 
raised an alarm. Mr. Wragge instantly switched 
on the current for his defensive wire ; the barri- 
cade was manned, and everybody looked eagerly 
towards the slope of the hill, which was faintly 
lit by the natives’ torches. The sentry declared 
that he had heard a sound as of some one running 
through the wood. 

“ One of our pigs got loose perhaps,” said Mr. 
Wragege. 

Next moment two of his men fired. A figure 
had come out of the trees at the foot of the slope, 
and was approaching at an unsteady run across 
the clearing. The shots had been ineffectual, and 
a loud*inarticulate roar from the running man 
caused Mr. Wragge to switch off the current and 
order the natives to hold their fire. On came the 
runner, a big unwieldy figure ; Harding noticed 
a slight limp in his gait. He reached the barri- 
cade, set his hands on the topmost log, with 
tremendous energy heaved himself up, caught his 
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foot in the wire, and fell headlong in front of Mr. 
Wragge. 
“It’s our friend the bagman,” said Mr. Wragge. 
“Ach, so,” panted the German. “I am a 
friend. JI am Schwab.” 


CHAPTER XII 
HERR SCHWAB’S STORY 


HEN Herr Schwab had recovered his 

breath, and been refreshed with a little 

cordial from Mr. Wragge’s flask, he told a 
harrowing story. 

‘Gott sei Dank, I am safe. I gif you tousand 
zanks, zhentlemen ; I zank you viz all my heart. 
But, ach Himmel, vat I haf soffer! I tremble, I 
quake like vun zat avake from a bad dream—a 
nighthorse. Yes, zhentlemen, I tremble ”—here 
Herr Schwab applied himself once more to the 
cordial. 

“TJ, a Jarman, who descend from Hildebrand 
Suobensius ze Middle Age Lansknecht vat kill 
zree ofhis enemies single-hand in Padua Anno 
Domini zirteen hundert eleven, before zey vake 
up. You zay, ‘ Be calm; stick to ze point!’ but 
zhentlemen, you do not know vat I haf soffer! 
I am aman of business; never haf I known so 
bad a business ; my skin creep to zink of it.” 

A shudder passed like a small earthquake over 
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Herr Schwab’s massive person. After a short 
pause he continued— 

“J vill tell you, zhentlemen, vat happen zis 
morning. I study in ze cabin of ze Seefalke ze 
catalogue of ze firma Schlagintwert. Ze catalogue 
is vair interessing—I absorb myself. Sudden 
hear I much talk on ze deck—gibble-gabble. 
Up I go; Herr Schlange speak soft to ze heazen, 
vat rage of zeir loss. A Kanaka tell me zey 
complain zat vite men gif zem no help; zey 
lose many men; zey zay zis is not business. 
Schlange speak soft; he explain how ze great 
vite fazer—so he call our Kaiser who is in Berlin 
—vill not permit vite men to fight vite men vizout 
permission. Sudden, vile Schlange speak soft, 
ze heazen chief uplift his club, and—ach! I 
tremble still vunce more—strike him on ze 
head viz it. Zere is commotion and confusion. 
Tousand black heazen climb from canoes ; zere 
is much fighting; under longboat, I hold my- 
self ‘in reserve. Soon ve lose ze ‘fights e 
Kanaka zey drag me from beneas ze boat. Zen 
zey plunder ze ship and bring us vite men to 
ze shore. No sooner do ve land zan ve see ze 
ship in flame. It vas terrible ; I lose my outfit, 
ze black men—Jarman sobjecks—vear my vite 
shirts ; ze chief—a Jarman sobjeck—commandeer 
my pantaloons; my hair oil, best quality, zree 
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shillings ze bottle, zey drink it beneas my nose. 
And in ze Seefalke zey leave zirty-zree Schlagint- 
wert catalogue—total loss by fire. I ask you, 
zhentlemen, how can vun do business vizout a 
catalogue? I save only vun copy. Ach, how 
do I soffer ! 

“But is zat all? No, zhentlemen, zere is vorse, 
much vorse, ven ve arrive in ze heazen camp. 
Ze shirts, ze pantaloons, ze hair oil, I can replace 
zem—Schlagintwert sell me wholesale 55 per 
centum rabat. Ze catalogue, even ze catalogue 
I procure supply by return of post. But my 
body—my Jarman body—can I replace zat, can 
Schlagintwert, vat supply everyzink, supply zat ? 
—No! 

“Listen, zhentlemen ; I tell you vat happen. 
In ze afternoon zey put us vite men side by side 
in vun row. Zen zey examine us vun by vun. 
Ze Herr ship’s capitain, he come first ; ze Herr 
Lieutenant, he come next ; zen ze mate; to all 
zese zey say nozinks. Zen come Herr Schlange; 
ven zey.dig in his ribs zey grunt, zey look please. 
Zen zey come to me; zey ponch me as vun 
ponch a pig; zey grunt more louder zan viz 
Schlange ; zey dance ; zey sing. I am delighted; 
I zink zis is goot business ; zey vill release me. 
But sudden I see ze truth—ze so terrible truth. 


Ze Herr ship’s capitain, ze Herr Lieutenant, ze 
rs) 
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mate—zey are lean; Herr Schlange, he is fat ; 
but I, Hildebrand Schwab, am fatter. Ach 
Himmel! Zey eat me ze first. 

“T lose my sense—how long I do not know. 
Ven I recover I am alone; ze Herr ship’s 
capitain, ze Herr Lieutenant, ze mate, zey are 
gone. I ask myself ‘Is it a dream?’ No, I 
see ze black men gazer sticks, zey kindle ze fire. 
Ze fire is for me—Hildebrand Schwab, a man of 
business. Surely it is impossible zat zey shall eat 
a man of business. Zen am I taken of a fury. I 
jomp up; I break ze grass rope zat bind my 
arms; I seize my catalogue, and rush into ze 
bush. It is now dark; I run soft; ze black 
men follow viz fierce shout. I hide in ze bush; 
zen, ven zey are gone, I creep out. Again 1 
run; I come to ze lagoon. Zen I see ze mast 
of ze ship. I run down ze hill. I am safe! 
Ach! how lovly is it to be safe!” 

Mr. Wragge hastened to explain that, having 
heard of the Germans’ plight, he was on the point 
of starting to rescue them. 

“Go at vunce, at vunce,” said Schwab ear- 
nestly; ‘‘Schlange is next in plomp; he shall 
be zeir beef, and Jarmany shall lose a man of 
business.” 

“An arrant ruffian,” snorted Mr. Wragge. 
“Still, he won't agree with the savages, so I guess 
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we had better start before it’s too late. Come 
along, Harding.” 

He led his party of forty well-armed men at a 
round pace across the island. As they neared 
the camp on the north they heard ferocious 
shouts, and, fearing they were too late, hurried 
on at a speed that tried Mr. Wragge sorely. 
Coming to a spot that overlooked the camp, they 
saw a full hundred of the warriors leaping round 
and round in the final ecstasy of the war-dance. 
The settlement was lit up by the glare of torches, 
and Mr. Wragge swept the space with his 
telescope to discover the whereabouts of the 
victims. After a little he saw them tied to trees 
at the edge of the clearing, and one of them, 
whom he easily recognized as Schlange, was at 
that very moment being loosed by half-a-dozen of 
the dusky savages. 

“They're right in our line of fire; we shall 
have to go round to that side,” he said. 

He hurried down, making a circuit so as to 
approach from the side of the trees. They had 
barely reached the edge of the woodland when the 
din suddenly ceased, and they saw the clothes 
being torn off Schlange, while a fire was kindled 
in the midst of the place. 

“Just in time!” whispered Harding thank- 


fully. 
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“Yes. One volley will do it, I reckon. Now, 
are you ready ?” 

He blew his whistle, divining that after their 
previous defeats this of itself would carry terror 
into the hearts of the savages. A volley flashed : 
a shriek of fright rose from the throng, in which 
there were many gaps; and as the assailants 
dashed towards them from the cover of the 
woodland they scattered, and fled, a yelling, 
frantic mob, into the forest beyond. 

“ Go and release those blackguards, Harding,” 
said Mr. Wragge ; “I won’t touch ’’em. Patrick, 
get the men to collect all the arms they can find. 
Don’t let ’em straggle.” 

Ten minutes later the party, with the Germans, 
half-dead with fear, in their midst, were on the 
march to the station. Mr. Wragge refused to 
see or have any communication with the rescued 
prisoners, and ordered Patrick to convey them 
to the Saucy Jane and put them in charge of 
Poutain. 

“ Not the fat man,” he added; “I want a little 
conversation with him to-morrow. You can 
lodge him in your hut to-night.” 

It took some little time to make the chief 
understand that the prisoners were not to be 
handed over to him: to refrain from appropri- 
ating the heads of an enemy was foreign to the 
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usages of war in the South Pacific. But Mr. 
Wragge soothed him with a liberal present of 
“trade,” and the camp settled down to repose. 

In the middle of the night Mr. Wragge 
sprang from the mattress which was his only 
bed—sufficient in that hot clime—and wakened 
Harding. 

“T’ve got an idea,” he said. ‘We have the 
whip-hand of these savages now, and if we put 
on the screw we can bring ’em to heel absolutely.” 
(Mr, Wragge did not mind mixing his metaphors.) 
“ We've got best part of their arms; now we'll 
collar their canoes, and that will about finish ’em. 
I saw the canoes drawn up in a line along the 
shore. We'll run the submarine round and tow 
"em in.” 

““Won’t they make off and return to their 
own island now that we’ve licked ’em?” asked 
Harding. 

“They might, but on the other hand there 
may still be some fight in ’em, and I want to 
show *em they depend absolutely on us. And 
I'll have a little job for you to-morrow. Now, 
come along; we'll get those canoes before it’s 
light.” 

Day was just breaking when the submarine 
returned with the canoes in tow. On arriving 
at the gap in the reef Mr, Wragge summoned 
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his native allies to paddle the enemies’ craft in, 
and they were soon lying in the harbour. 

““Now, my plan’s this, Harding,” said Mr. 
Wragge. “1 mean to get away at once—before 
that gunboat arrives; and we can cut and run 
now without reproaching ourselves with deserting 
our allies. They’re better armed than they were, 
and can hold their own, I guess, against the 
raiders. But we must scarify those savages, and 
what I want you to do is to go out with Patrick 
and a picked band and take a few prisoners ; then 
I'll clear the whole lot out.” 

Soon Harding set off at the head of his party. 
Guessing that they would find the raiders collect- 
ing food in the chief’s plantations, they made their 
way stealthily through the woods to the neigh- 
bourhood of the burnt village, and burst suddenly 
upon a large band of the enemy at the expected 
spot. They were so much cowed by their re- 
peated defeats that they made no attempt to 
stand, but immediately took to their heels. 
Harding had taken the precaution to divide 
his force, sending one portion, under Patrick, 
round to the left to intercept the anticipated 
flight. Thus the fugitives only ran from one 
danger into another, and, caught between the 
two parties, the more courageous of them stood 
at bay, and prepared to make a fight for it. There 
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was a brisk little encounter, in which the superior 
weapons of Harding’s men told, and when the 
folly of further resistance was proved, Harding 
called to the survivors to surrender, promising 
that no harm should come to them. At midday 
he returned to the camp with some two-score 
prisoners. 

Mr. Wragge had these men paraded before 
him, and spoke to them in their own language. 
He scolded them roundly for being led away by 
the Germans, and explained that but for his 
clemency they would be left on the island, either 
to starve or to be hunted down by the inhabitants. 
But he announced that he was going to allow 
them to return to their own island if they would 
promise never to come back. The crestfallen 
savages gave the required promise readily enough. 
All of them but one were put on board three of 
the canoes with a small supply of water and pro- 
visions ; and Mr. Wragge ordered the man left 
out to go to his chief and report what had been 
done, and say that all had liberty to depart if they 
would make the same promise and go at once. In 
a very short time the whole of the raiders returned 
with their chief: they were put on the canoes 
like the others, and then Mr. Wragge ordered 
the whole band to paddle away home, escorting 
them for several miles in the submarine. Before 
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he left them he assured the chief that if they 
turned back he would sink them all in mid-ocean, 
as they had seen some of the canoes already sunk 
in the lagoon ; and then, with a sigh of relief, he 
steered the submarine back to the harbour. 

It was too late to think of leaving that day. 
The remaining hours of daylight were occupied 
in finally overhauling the machinery, stocking the 
schooner with water and fresh food sufficient to 
last the voyage to Brisbane, and recharging the 
storage batteries. 

“TI suppose we had better hand over Schlange 
and his set to the authorities at Brisbane,” said 
Mr. Wragge, discussing his plans with Harding 
as they were at supper. ‘“ We might take ’em to 
Frisco, but that would bring the United States 
into a matter that don’t concern ’em, the island 
being British, Though I own I’d sooner drop 
"em into the sea. I don’t want to be worried for 
months with legal proceedings. What do you 
say? Shall we take ’em a few miles out and pitch 
"em in, or land ’em on some uninhabited island ?” 

“] think your first suggestion is the best, sir,” 
said Harding gravely, knowing that the others 
were merely a part of Mr. Wragge’s pose as an 
anti-sentimentalist. 

“Well, we'll do it, then. Now I want to see 
what this fat German has to say for himself.” 
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He invited Schwab to join them at supper. 

*“T zank you,” said the German, with an amiable 
smile, as he sat on a log beside them. “TI zink 
zis mean business.” 

“JT guess it does,” rejoined Mr. Wragge, 
“though not, perhaps, of a very pleasant kind. 
I'll ask you to explain how you came into this 
affair—right now, sir. Harding, do you write 
shorthand ?” 

SA httle:4ir.* 

“Well, take down what Mr. 
cotton on to your name, sir?” 

“ Fildebrand Schwab, representative of ze 
vorld-famous firma Schlagintwert of Dusseldorf, 


I didn’t 


” 


vat sell—— 

“That’s so. Harding, take down what Mr. 
Schwab says; it may come in useful some day. 
Understand, I want the truth, sir: otherwise, 
you'll find yourself in the same box as Schlange 
and the rest of the gang, and that, let me tell 
you, will be desperate unpleasant.” 

“ And bad for business, vizout doubt. Vell, 
I tell you.” 

Schwab told his story, from the time when his 
negotiations for a colossal consignment of Cali- 
fornian plums were interrupted by a cablegram 
from Diisseldorf, to the arrival of the Seefalke off 
the island. He believed that Schlange was the 
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inventor and owner of the submarine, and when 
Mr. Wragge corrected him on this point, he was 
as much delighted as surprised, 

“‘ My dear sir,” he cried, wringing Mr. Wragge’s 
hand, “zis gif me vair great pleasure. For vy? 
I tell you. You are man of business ; so am I. 
Ve know zat business are business ; ze officers of 
our so excellent navy zink zat business are bounce. 
Zey vant ze submarine for ze navy: so; it is goot: 
so shall ze Kaiser become lord of ze seas. But 
I haf to zink of ze firma Schlagintwert ; zey 
muss live: to live zey muss do business, and 
how can zey pay ze so heavy expenses of my 
journey if ze Herr Lieutenant get ze submarine 
before me, or run up ze price against me? Zere- 
fore, I say I am glad, because, viz a little talk 
between us, ve can make a deal vat shall please 
every one : you, because you get fair price ; Schla- 
gintwert, because zey get ze submarine; ze 
Kaiser, because he get ze submarine from Schlagint- 
wert ; and me, because | make goot commission 
and also goot friend.” 

“Hm! We'll see,” said Mr. Wragge, not 
wishing to dash Schwab’s hopes at once. ‘“ This is 
not the time for a business talk : we must wait till 
we've got away. When we get to Brisbane, Mr. 
Schwab, I'll get Mr. Harding to write out his notes, 
and you shall put your statement in an affidavit,” 
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“Viz pleasure, sir; and permit me, on behalf of 
ze Kaiser and ze Jarman nation, to make on ze 
spot apology for ze base, ze wicked, ze altogezer 
unspeakable actions of Carl Schlange. In zis I 
am representative, not only of Schlagintwert, but 
of ze whole Jarman nation.” 

Mr. Wragge acknowledged the courtesy, and 
Schwab went to sleep that night with the con- 
sciousness of having rehabilitated Germany in the 
world of business. 

Next morning, immediately after breakfast, 
Mr. Wragge ordered Patrick to superintend the 
conveyance of all his property to the hold of the 
Saucy Jane, and went out with Harding in the 
submarine for a preliminary spin, to make sure 
that all was in order for his voyage. When 
he had run out about five miles, Harding 
drew his attention to a line of smoke on the 
horizon. 

“You don’t say we’re going to be intercepted 
after all?” he exclaimed anxiously. ‘Switch off 
the mator. I'll go up and take a look through 
my telescope.” 

In a few minutes he came down. His lips 
were set tight. 

“It’s the Skorpion, right enough,” he said. 
“This is rank hard luck, Harding.” 

“ Haven’t we time to get back and take 
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Poutain and the rest off, sir? We could not 
face the gunboat.” 

“ What! and leave my Kanakas to the mercy 
of the Germans? We’ve got room for the 
prisoners, but not for my crew. And abandon the 
Saucy Jane? and leave those islanders to be 
punished ? Not if I know it. They want war ; 
very well, they shall have it. I’m not done yet, 
Harding. They’ve got a citizen of the United 
States to deal with, and they shall know it. 
Start the motor: full speed ahead- We'll prepare 
a little surprise for ’em.” 

From which it appeared that Mr. Wragge was, 
after all, a man of sentiment as well as resolution. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE SUBMARINE IN ACTION 
Cy: arriving at the harbour Mr. Wragge ran 


the submarine to a position between the 
schooner and the shore, and ordered Poutain to 
take the prisoners to one of the huts and lock 
them up. Then he got the Kanakas to carry 
from the hold of the Saucy Jane to the deck sundry 
packages, bidding them take the greatest care. 

“Dynamite, Harding,” he said. “I always 
carry a quantity among my cargo: the natives of 
some of the islands use it for stunning fish.” 

He then got four empty biscuit-tins, and with 
Harding’s assistance bent them roughly to the 
shape of spar torpedoes, filled three of them with 
dynamite, and attached to each a short length of 
insulated wire. 

“Are you going to blow up the gunboat?” 
asked Harding, somewhat aghast at the thought 
of such violent measures. 

“Not if I can help it. But if they attack me I 
won't answer for the consequences. Schwab’s 
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right : their idea of business is bounce ; but I 
reckon we Americans can do something in that 
line too. We'll see. Say, did you ever do any 
diving ?” 

“I’ve taken a header now and then,” replied 
Harding, with a smile, remembering the first part 
of his examination on the Thames. 

“In a diving-dress, I mean,” said Mr. Wragge, 
too much preoccupied to be conscious of the 
allusion. ‘ Hannah, get up my diving-dress and 
the pump.” 

When the apparatus was brought from below, 
he asked Harding to get into the suit, screwed on 
the helmet, adjusted the pipes and the weights, 
and then told him to slip overboard and try his 
feet on the sea-bottom. Harding wondered not 
a little why his employer should choose this 
moment for experiments in a new occupation, 
but he was ready enough for fresh experiences, 
and went overboard without demur. After about 
a quarter of an hour Mr. Wragge hauled him up. 

“Well, how do you feel?” he asked, when he 
had unscrewed the helmet. 

“Rather fuzzy. I couldn’t see much.” 

“Let me feel your pulse. Hm! Steady as 
a pendulum. You'll do. You'll be able to see 
quite enough for our job. Now I think we’re 
ready for the Skorpion, and we'll pull her sting, 
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or my name’s not Bigelow T. Wragge. I guess 
there’s time for a smoke.” 

He settled himself comfortably on a deck- 
chair, lit a cigar, smoked an inch of it, and fell 
asleep. 

An hour later Harding touched him on the 
arm. 

“ Elere they_are; sits; 

He uncrossed his legs, rubbed his eyes, gave a 
great yawn, and looked up to see a boat pulled 
by German sailors rounding the headland. He 
relit his cigar, which had remained between his 
teeth while he slept, and waited placidly. The 
boat drew near; the lieutenant in the stern 
ordered the men to ship oars, and called out in 
German to know whether he had the honour to 
address Herr Bigelow T. Wragge. 

“That’s my name,” replied Mr. Wragge in the 
same tongue, and politely invited the officer to 
come on board. 

““T am instructed, mein Herr,” said the officer 
on reaching the deck, “to call upon you, in the 
name of the German Emperor, to surrender your- 
self and these vessels to the acting captain of his 
Imperial Majesty’s gunboat Skorpion, now lying off 
this island.” 

“So. And on what grounds do you make 
this demand ?” 
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“The captain is informed that the submarine 
lying at anchor here is the property of a German 
subject, one Herr Carl Schlange, and that you 
have made off with it under false pretences. An 
action for damages will be entered against you in 
the German Courts, and meanwhile I have the 
honour to demand that you give the vessel up to 
its rightful owner.” 

“So. This Herr Carl Schlange: do you know 
where he is?” 

“That is not to the point, mein Herr ; but I 
believe he is proceeding to this island to identify 
his property.” 

“That’s a little mistake of yours. Carl Schlange, 
with the captain of the Seefalke and a friend of 
yours, is at this moment locked up in one of the 
huts yonder, and there he’ll stay till I please to let 
him out.” 

“J warn you not to add to your offence,” said 
the lieutenant warmly. 

“And I warn you to take yourself off. This 
island is in British territory, and if it were not, I 
wouldn’t surrender. What’s more, I’m prepared 
to repel force by force. That’s my answer, Herr 
Lieutenant.” 

“I am instructed to say that if you decline to 
surrender we shall shell you. We shall treat you 
asa pirate. It will not avail you that the island 
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is British. You are an American; the British 
authorities, who are far away, would support us if 
they were present. We give you till ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning. If by that time you have 
not surrendered, we shall shell you.” 

“So. I bid you good-day, Herr Lieutenant. 
And have acare as you pull back ; you have been 
so polite that I shouldn’t like to see you strike 
a mine.” 

The officer looked startled. Then he laughed. 

“You will not deceive me, mein Herr,” he said. 
“One word more. If it is true, as you say, that 
you have German subjects in duress, I warn you 
that serious consequences will ensue if a hair of 
their heads is hurt.” 

“Then don’t shell them.” 

The lieutenant made no reply, but bowed with 
a touch of mockery, and turned to re-enter the 
boat. The improvised torpedoes lay against the 
bulwarks. 

“ Have a care, mein Herr,” cried Mr. Wragge, 
catching the lieutenant by the arm. “ Those are 
torpedoes ; not pretty, I own: home-made ; can’t 
compare with what you are used to: in fact, they'll 
explode on the slightest provocation. That’s right ; 
now you're safe. Auf Wiedersehen, mein Herr,” 

The officer stepped into the boat, and ordered 
the men to pull back to their vessel. 
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As soon as they were out of sight Mr. Wragge 
carefully lowered one of the improvised torpedoes 
into a boat, together with a small battery. 

“ They’ve given us warnings enough,” he said. 
“ We'll give ’em a hint.” 

He rowed with Harding nearly to the gap, put 
the canister into the water, supported on two long 
laths, so that it would float, then turned towards 
the shore again. At a distance of some three 
hundred yards he passed a current through the 
wire of attachment, and the canister exploded with 
a tremendous report. 

“ That'll give em something to think about,” 
he said. 

“Will they shell us, do: you think ?” asked 
Harding. 5 

“They'll fire shells, but won’t hit us. Bless 
you, they know that well enough. Bounce—that 
fellow Schwab knows ’’em. They’ve no guns on 
board capable of high-angle fire, and we’re pro- 
tected from direct bombardment by the headland. 
Besides, they won’t want to smash the submarine. 
I guess this will be amusing. We'll see.” 

Mr. Wragge was evidently beginning to enjoy 
himself. While the raiders had been on the 
island he had been oppressed by the responsibility 
of defending the friendly natives and his sub- 
marine at the same time. During this period he 
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had stayed on shore so as to be at the post of 
danger at a moment’s notice. But now that all 
danger from the landward side was gone, and the 
natives were free to leave the precincts of the 
barricade, he took up his quarters on the sub- 
marine with Harding, leaving Patrick on shore 
with half-a-dozen of the Kanakas to keep guard 
over the German prisoners. These were kept 
under lock and key in the hut, with the exception 
of Schwab, who was quite evidently innocuous. 
Mr. Wragge enjoyed not only the fresher air of 
the open deck, but also, as Harding perceived, the 
prospect of measuring his strength with the officers 
of the gunboat. Harding felt a good deal of 
admiration for his employer’s pluck. In material 
strength the Germans were infinitely superior. 
But Mr. Wragge was evidently a man of resource 
and courage ; he was not one to be browbeaten, 
but had on the contrary a confidence of manner 
that was bound to have a moral effect; and 
though he was not communicative in regard to 
his plans, Harding felt that the Germans would 
find that they had a tougher job in hand than 
they imagined. 

The submarine was now moored on the land- 
ward side of the Saucy Jane, her bows pointing 
outwards from the jetty. The two vessels lay 
close alongside, the schooner being connected with 
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the jetty by a light bamboo gangway. Mr. 
Wragge spent the greater part of the day in once 
more oyerhauling the machinery of the submarine, 
going on to the schooner for meals. He was 
rather more silent than usual, apparently immersed 
in thought; and Harding sometimes caught a 
twinkle in his eyes and a smile playing about his 
lips. The threatened bombardment evidently 
gave him no concern, and the only reference he 
made to the Germans during the day was the 
question how much money they would waste in 
good powder and shot. 

About eight o'clock, when with Harding and 
Poutain he was having supper on the deck of the 
Saucy Jane, he was startled by a sudden uproar on 
shore. Men were shouting: among the cries of 
the natives he distinguished the voices of Patrick 
and Schwab, who had struck up a friendship : and 
one or two shots were fired. He sprang up in an 
instant, seized his rifle, and, bidding Harding keep 
an eye on the submarine, rushed along the gang- 
way connecting the schooner with the jetty. 

“*] wonder what’s wrong,” said Harding. 

“Bah!” replied Poutain. ‘ Dat gross Jarman 
has vizout doubt insulted de natives. Dey are 
barbares, dose Jarmans,”’ 

** Perhaps some of the head-hunters are still on 
the island, There’s a pursuit of some kind: you 
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can hear the yells going away. I wish we could 
see, I think [ll go on the submarine and turn 
on the flashlight.” 

This had been ttansferred to the submarine 
from the schooner during the day. 

“No. Better not do dat unless de master 
order it. Ve know not vat he may vish.” 

The two stood at the bulwarks, looking towards 
the shore. The firing had ceased, and the shouts 
continually receded. So preoccupied were the 
watchers with seeking to account for the sudden 
commotion that they failed to hear, so soon as 
they might otherwise have done, a dull sound 
approaching from seaward. All at once, however, 
Hannah, who was sucking a clay pipe in the bows 
of the schooner, became aware of a slight splash 
in the direction of the headland. He turned 
swiftly towards the sound. It might be caused 
by a rising fish. He strained his ears; then ran 
to where Harding was standing and said that he 
had heard men’s whispers. Harding sprang 
to the other side, and bent over to listen. 
The whispers had ceased; but he caught faint, 
indefinable sounds. 

The explanation came upon him in a flash. 
The Germans, guessing that no movement on 
their part would be expected until the morning, 
had decided on a night attack, Without doubt a 
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boat or boats from the Skorpion had entered the 
lagoon and were now approaching with muffled 
oars. Harding saw in an instant that if such 
an attack were indeed impending, both the 
schooner and the submarine must fall an easy 
prey if caught at their moorings. Whispering 
to Hannah.to follow him, he again crossed the 
vessel, told Poutain in a word what he sus- 
pected, and springing over the side swarmed 
down the rope-ladder by which access was had 
to the deck of the submarine, Hannah close 
behind him. 

Apparently his movement from the side of 
the vessel had been seen, or perhaps his voice 
had been heard, for he had barely set foot on 
the submarine when an unmistakable German 
voice called aloud the word “Schneidig!” The 
order was immediately followed by the undis- 
guised splash of many oars. Harding had not 
been a moment too soon. He scrambled along 
the deck of the submarine till he reached the 
grass warp to which the kedge anchor was at- 
tached. He slit this with his knife, while 
Hannah severed the similar rope connecting the 
vessel with the jetty. Then he ran to the plat- 
form by the conning-tower, and had just raised 
the hatch to descend when a boat ranged along- 
side, and one of its occupants took a flying 
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leap on to the submarine. It was the lieutenant 
whom Harding had seen earlier in the day, but 
he did not recognize him in the dark. Before 
the man could recover his equilibrium, Harding 
sprang forward and got home a straight right- 
hander on his throat. He staggered backward 
against others of his party who were scrambling 
as best they could up the side of the vessel, 
and clutching one of them to save himself from 
falling between the boat and the submarine, he 
missed his footing, and both fell plump into 
the water. 

Taking advantage of the momentary confusion, 
Harding slipped through the hatchway, shouted to 
Hannah to follow him, and as soon as the man 
was safe inside pulled down the hatch and 
firmly bolted it. Then he switched on the electric 
light, and, touching another switch, opened the 
valves by which water was let into the ballast- 
tanks. This was the work of a moment. 
Immediately afterwards he switched off the light, 
so that the enemy should not be able to fire at the 
glass of the conning-tower. He heard the tramp 
of feet overhead, loud shouts, a pistol-shot ; some 
were trying to force up the hatch. Harding 
smiled ; in a few seconds the hatch would be 
below water. He knew that the vessel was slowly 
sinking ; in half-a-~minute she would be totally 
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submerged, and then the Germans would have to 
scramble back into their boat or swim for it. 
And as the tramping overhead ceased, he heatd 
the muffled crack of rifles ; evidently Poutain and 
some of his crew were firing on the enemy. 

After the first moments of excitement Harding 
had become as cool as though no enemy existed. 
Under hatches he was secure ; the Germans could 
do nothing to hurt him; and he laughed at the 
thought — that whatever surprise Mr. Wragge 
might have had in preparation for them, it had 
been anticipated by force of accident. And as, 
watch in hand, he counted the seconds necessary 
for total submersion—for he could not tell by 
sensation that the vessel was sinking—he thought: 
“Why shouldn’t I try active measures?” If he 
had stopped to weigh the risks he might have 
hesitated, but as he slipped the watch back into 
his pocket his mind was made up. He knew 
that Hannah had accompanied Mr. Wraggé on 
former voyages in the submarine; the Kanaka 
was quite capable of the simple movements 
required to set the motors going or to check 
them: he himself would manage the rudders. 

Instantly he switched on the light, stopped the 
inflow of water, and ordered Hannah to set the 
propeller slowly in motion. He had to steer by 
guesswork, What would the enemy do? Would 
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they attack the schooner? Probably not, for 
Poutain had shown himself to be on the alert, and 
their surprise having failed they would hardly 
involve themselves in possible disaster so far 
away from the gunboat. Most likely they would 
pull back to the lagoon and make for the gap in 
the reef. Reasoning thus, Harding allowed what 
he thought would be sufficient room to clear the 
schooner, then put the helm hard over, steering, 
as he hoped, straight for the harbour mouth. 

After a minute or two he switched on the motor 
for driving water out of the ballast-tanks, and 
by means of the horizontal rudder brought the 
vessel to the surface. Going up into the conning- 
tower he took a look round ;_ but it was too dark 
to gain any clear idea of his whereabouts, so he 
switched on the flashlight. “Fhen he saw that he 
had gauged his direction fairly well. The vessel 
was heading slightly to the right of the harbour 
mouth, which was still some three hundred yards 
distant. But the boats were not ahead of him; 
either he had outdistanced them, or they had not 
started after all. Switching off the light again, he 
ordered Hannah to slow down, and brought the 
vessel round till she pointed in the direction of 
the jetty. 

Again he turned on the flashlight, and now 
he saw that the Germans were evidently as yet 
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undecided what to do. The boats—there were two 
—had pulled off some little distance from the 
schooner, to be out of danger from Poutain’s 
rifles, and the men were resting on their oars. 
As soon as the light fell upon them, there were 
rifle-shots from the schooner, and also from shore. 
The Germans replied, but they were in a blinding 
glare ; those who were firing on shore must seem 
to be in pitch darkness, and there was little chance 
of hitting the marksmen behind the bulwarks. 

Suddenly Harding saw the men in the boats 
bend to their oars and pull vigorously for the 
jetty. Trusting in their numbers they evidently 
intended to fight at close quarters. They were 
about a hundred and fifty yards from the 
schooner: the submarine was at least double that 
distance. 

“Full speed ahead!” cried Harding. “ We'll 
cut them off.” 

Fortunately the rudder could be controlled 
from the conning-tower, so that he could steer a 
direct and certain course. He saw that it was to 
be a close race. For a few seconds he feared that 
the Germans would win; being inside the conning- 
tower, he failed to notice that a bullet whizzed 
past, just above his head ; the lieutenant, taking 
aim over the stern of the boat, had fired at him. 
As soon as the submarine was well under way 
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she began to close rapidly on the enemy. Steer- 
ing for the nearest boat, Harding, heedless of 
another bullet, struck her amidships at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. The effect was extraordinary. 
Being hit slightly from below, the boat was 
heaved a little above the surface, then turned 
over, the men being either flung out at the first 
impact or falling as the craft capsized. 

The instant after the collision, Harding reversed 
the propeller and ported the helm. But the 
momentum of the submarine was so great that 
she glided towards a low bank of coral close in- 
shore. Putting the helm over to the full extent 
he succeeded in bringing the vessel round in 
time to prevent her hull from striking ; but her 
nose ran upon a spit of sand and stuck fast. 

Harding wondered whether the Germans in the 
other boat, seeing his plight, would pluck up 
courage to attack him. It being impossible now 
to submerge the vessel, he would have found it 
no easy matter to withstand a determined assault. 
But he saw that the uninjured boat was moving 
about in the endeavour to pick up the men who 
had been capsized, under fire all the time from 
the shore and the schooner. He switched off the 
light, so that everything was in total darkness ; 
then repented and turned it on again ; it savoured 
of hitting a man when he was down, to prevent 
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drowning men from being saved. The same 
thought appeared to strike the men who were 
firing ; the crack of rifles ceased, and the work of 
fescue went on unmolested. When the boat had 
picked up as many men as she could find she 
made for the mouth of the harbour, and Harding 
turned from watching her to answer the hail of 
Mr. Wragge, who had come up alongside in a 


canoe. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE GUNBOAT REPLIES 


: HAT in thunder are you doing with my 
submarine ?” cried Mr. Wragge, stand- 
ing up in the canoe. 

The question was gruffly asked, but Harding 
knew his employer well enough by this time to 
detect the real relief that his gruffness disguised. 
Before he could answer, however, another voice 
spoke out—a deep guttural voice—in a tone of 
indignant expostulation. 

“Ach ja! Also I ask: vat you do viz ze 
submarine ? Vy make you it to go—go—go——” 
He was at a loss for the word. 

“ Cavorting,” suggested Mr. Wragge. 

“ Ja—vy make you it go cavorting round ze 
harbour like a—like a Se 

“ Bull in a china-shop.” 

“No; like a whale on ze bust? Vere are zen 
ze business? You might come to smash; you 
might strike ze bottom; you might stick in ze 
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mud ; vat is zat for a kind of business? Haf I 
come tousands of miles for to see a so colossal 
catastrophe, and know zat Schlagintwert lose ze 
submarine and I lose my commission? Truly 
vas my heart in my mouse ven I see zese terrible 
cavortings, and I zink Mr. Wragge do quite right 
to—to——” 

“ Explode him—blow him up, you know.” 

“S50 

Harding gave a broad smile as Schwab, after 
attempting to stand in the canoe behind Mr. 
Wragge, found the rocking of the light craft too 
much for his equilibrium, and subsided on top of 
one of the crew. 

“1 don’t think she’s much hurt, sir,” he said to 
Mr. Wragge. “ The Germans came on us sud- 
denly in the dark, and if it hadn’t been for 
Hannah’s sharp ears I’m afraid they would have 
collared us.” 

“IT reckon it’s a lesson to me,” said Mr. Wragge. 
“ What a fool I was not to put a canoe or two 
just inside the reef to keep watch. This war 
business needs training like any other.” 

“So!” exclaimed Schwab. “ Zat is vat I say. 
Ve Jarmans are business men all over; ve are 
business in var, and so shall it be prove ven our 
Kaiser say his navy shall make him lord of ze 
seas.” 


THE GUNBOAT REPLIES Ig! 


“Don’t you make any mistake, Mr. Schwab,” 
rejoined Mr. Wragge. 

“TI vill not,” interrupted Schwab, “but no 
matter if I do. Schlagintwert say zat ze man vat 
make no mistake never make nozink.” 

“Never mind about Schlagintwert. You're all 
right then, Harding ?” 

“Yes, sir. She’s run her nose into the sand, 
but we can tow her off easily enough in the morn- 
ing. What was the hullabaloo on shore, sir ?” 

“A mistake of Patrick’s, confound him! He 
forgot to lock the Germans in when he’d given 
them their supper, and they broke out.” 

“* Did you catch ’em ?” 

“No; they got clear away. The chief and his 
men are out hunting them. They’ll be caught in 
the morning, never fear.” 

“ Ach Himmel, but I do fear,” said Schwab. 
“Vy did zey run avay ? Zey vere save from ze 
cook-pots ; vy vill zey risk ze cook-pots again ? 
Are zat business ? No, never.” 

“ It’s\lucky our chief isn’t a cannibal, though I 
won't answer for it that he won’t cut off their 
heads. However, that’s their loss and our gain, 
for it will save us a deal of bother when we get to 
Brisbane. Well, I suppose the Germans won’t 
visit us again to-night, but to make sure we aren't 
surprised again we'll turn the flashlight towards 
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the sea and set a watch. Then I guess we had 
better turn in. We don’t know what we shall 
have to face to-morrow.” 

In the morning it was discovered that a small 
canoe which had been moored near the jetty had 
disappeared, and since the chief had failed to trace 
the fugitives in the woods, it seemed pretty con- 
clusive that they had made their escape in the 
missing canoe. 

“There was a strong wind blowing up the 
lagoon last night,” said Mr. Wragege. “ I wonder 
whether they managed to get through the gap in 
the reef safely. We'll see.” 

There was no sign of any movement seaward. 
It took longer than Harding had expected to tow 
the submarine off the sand, and by the time she 
was again at her moorings, and Mr. Wragge had 
satisfied himself that she had received no damage, 
it was near ten o’clock, the hour named for the 
beginning of the bombardment. Precisely at ten 
there was a tremendous concussion: a_ shell 
whizzed oyer the station, and crashed among the 
trees on the slope behind. The natives were 
scared, and began to run in all directions. But 
Mr, Wragge sent Hannah after them to tell them 
that they had nothing to fear so long as they 
remained behind the barricade, but on the con- 
trary would run into danger if they left it. 
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When they saw him strolling quietly up and 
down the jetty they took courage and flocked 
back again. Shell followed shell at intervals for 
more than an hour, doing considerable damage in 
the wooded hill, and setting the trees on fire on 
places, but inflicting no injury either on the huts 
or the people. 

At length the bombardment ceased. Soon 
afterwards the Kanakas whom Mr. Wragge had 
stationed in a canoe just inside the gap came 
paddling up to report that a boat was approaching. 
Mr. Wragge grunted. 

“Coming to receive our surrender,” he said. 
“I’m not going to have any more truck with 
those fellows until it is our turn to dictate terms. 
Harding, as soon as you see their boat rounding 
the headland, take a shot with your rifle. Don’t 
hit em. It will just serve as a warning, and tell 
’em pretty plainly that they've come on a fool’s 
errand.” 

In a few minutes, when the boat appeared, 
Harding did as Mr. Wragge had said. The boat 
lay to; the lieutenant in command shouted, but 
his words were indistinguishable at the distance ; 
and when Harding fired another shot the boat 
swung round and disappeared. 

“¢ What will they do now, sir? Will they give 
it up?” asked Harding. 

13 
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“Not they. They’ve tried the easy way, for 
they wanted to get through without a rumpus 
if possible. But your German don’t stomach 
opposition, especially when he thinks he has 
the pull on you; and if Schlange and the other 
two have got to the Skorpion in the canoe, you 
may be sure they have worked ’em up to attack 
us. They'll tell "em—even if it wasn’t known 
before—what a few of us there are, and you may 
be sure they'll bring their gunboat in, and give 
us a direct shelling, and at the same time, perhaps, 
send two or three boats ashore.” 

“That’s serious,” said Harding, looking rather 
blank. ‘‘ We can’t hold out against fifty or sixty 
well-armed men.” 

“True, but we’re not going to let them come 
to close quarters—that is, not if you’re willing to 
undertake a rather risky job. I’d do it myself, 
only you’re younger and more spry than I am, 
and I think 0d be more useful steering the sub- 
marine. You see, the success of what I have in 
mind will depend largely on good steering, and 
while I haven’t a word to say against you, my 
boy, I guess I’m rather better at handling the 
rudders.” 

“All right, sir,” said Harding, with a grin. 
Mr. Wragge plumed himself on his steering, and 
appeared to have forgotten that the exploit of the 
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night before had given proof of a certain skill in 
manipulating the rudders. 

** Don’t you want to know what the job is ?” 

“‘ Certainly, sir, but if it’s one that you would 
do yourself, it’s not likely you'd give it to me 
unless you thought I could do it.” 

“Shake!” said Mr. Wragge. ‘ You come up 
to the scratch every time, my boy, and I'll raise 
your wages—not till your year’s up, you know: 
a bargain’s a bargain. Now, I’ll tell you what the 
job is. If I’ve figured it out right, the gunboat 
will come in through the gap—-about an hour 
from now. Well, I want you to get into my 
diving-dress—I looked ahead, you see—and stick 
one of our torpedoes on to the hull of the gunboat 
as soon as she’s inside. You see?” 

““T don’t see exactly how it’s to be done. Stay, 
[ think I do. I could go over the side of the 
submarine under water, and hang on by a 
rope.” 

“Better than that. You can stand in the 
conning-tower. Hurry up and try it; we have 
an hour to spare.” 

In a few minutes Harding was cased in the 
diving-dress. Then Mr. Wragge ran the sub- 
marine out into the lagoon, submerged it, and 
Harding stood in the conning-tower so that his 
arms could move freely, the air-tubes of the 
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helmet being connected with the reservoir below. 
To make the experiment more complete, Mr. 
Wragge ran the submarine alongside of the Saucy 
Jane, and, rising to the surface, called to Poutain 
to hand him one of the tin cases, and a large disc 
of rubber which, acting under instructions, he had 
prepared. 

“Flere you are,’ said Mr. Wragge. “ols 
isn’t the first time you’ve used a sucker, I 
guess. When we go down again, see if you 
can make the torpedo stick to the hull of the 
schooner.” 

The experiment proved thoroughly successful, 
though Mr. Wragge was not satisfied until it had 
been tried half-a-dozen times, and Harding was 
able to attach the case to the hull in a few 
seconds, 

“Now we’re ready, my boy,” he said, when 
Harding had doffed the helmet. ‘They can 
come when they please. You had better keep 
the dress on, though it isn’t very pleasant ; but 
the Germans may come at any moment, and we 
shan’t have time to do more than screw on the 
helmet.” 

Schwab had watched these proceedings from 
the shore with great interest. He came along 
the jetty to get a nearer view, and when, after 
the experiments were concluded, Mr. Wragge 
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and Harding went on the deck of the Saucy 
Jane for lunch, he asked what their object had 
been. 

“What! never heard of diving for pearls, Mr. 
Schwab ?” said the American. 

“For pearls! are zere pearls in zese seas ?” 

“Thousands of ’em. You get ’em in shell-fish 
that cling to the hull. Would you like to go 
down after some?” 

““Tousand zanks, but I zink not. Vunce I 
vas up in ze sky in an air-ship ; it vas a so terrible 
experience zat I resolve never, never to leave ze 
terra-firma again. And now shall I go beneas ze 
surface of the sea? No. Man is not a bird: 
neizer is he a fish; above all zinks am I natural, 
and ven man go out of his nature he is truly an 
objeck of pity. No, my nature is business ; and 
I shall be most happy to gif quotation for ze 
pearls—hundert, tousand, no matter how many— 
zat my young friend bring up from ze bowels of 
ze sea.” 

“‘ Well, we'll see. I wonder when those friends 
of yours are coming to attack us.” 

“If zey attack you zey are no friends of mine. 
I tell you: I vill go out in a canoe and tell zem 
zey muss not attack, because zey vill spoil busi- 
ness. How can I do business viz you for sub- 
marine and pearls if zey make a state of var? 
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Zey make var for business, but I tell zem zat 
var is ze curse of business, except for contractors 
and rogues.” 

“ Very kind of you, but I don’t think they'd 
see the point. We may need your services as an 
ambassador by and by—when the business begins.” 

Several hours passed. It was three o’clock in 
the afternoon when Hannah, whom Mr. Wragge 
had sent in a canoe as a scout to the gap, came 
paddling back in hot haste with the news that the 
gunboat was preparing to make the passage of the 
reef. Mr. Wragge, with Harding and the Kanaka, 
immediately boarded the submarine. Submerging 
her so that only the periscope was above water, 
Mr. Wragge ran out into the lagoon, and awaited 
the gunboat under the lee of the short inner reef 
opposite the gap. He had requested Schwab to 
follow in a canoe, with a couple of the Kanakas, 
as far as the headland, and remain there until 
further instructed. 

The Skorpion had to steam somewhat slowly in 
order to negotiate the right-angled turn in the 
reef. Consequently she found herself in a little 
difficulty with the current that swept across her 
course. If she kept enough way on to withstand 
the lateral force of the current, there was a danger 
of her running aground on the inner reef before 
she could slow down again. It was no doubt this 
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difficulty foreseen that had deterred her navigating 
officer from bringing her in earlier. But evidently 
he was now prepared to put all to the hazard. By 
skilful steering he managed to avoid the dangerous 
corners, rounded the inner reef, going of course 
dead slow, and came safely into the open lagoon. 

The moment Mr. Wragge caught sight of the 
gunboat in the reflector he ran the submarine 
alongside. He had taken advantage of the 
minutes of waiting to screw on Harding’s diving 
helmet, and see to the adjustment of the tubes in 
readiness for his adventurous design. He dared 
not submerge the vessel sufficiently to hide the 
periscope, for it was impossible, without its use, 
to direct his course with certainty. The periscope 
was seen from the deck of the gunboat; there 
was a rattle of musketry, and bullets pattered on 
the deck. But the water of the lagoon near the 
gap was turbid ; the Germans could see nothing 
but the top of the periscope ; their shots were 
fired more or less at random, and even if they 
had been directly aimed at Harding, their im- 
pulsive force would have been broken by the 
water. 

Meanwhile Harding, in the submerged con- 
ning-tower, was losing no time in carrying out 
his novel task. The lieutenant had evidently 
been impressed by Mr. Wragge’s warnings, for the 
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gunboat had her torpedo-netting out ; but the 
weight of the submarine tore a hole through this, 
leaving a portion of the hull exposed. Here 
Harding, with a quickness due to his practice on 
the hull of the Saucy Jane, succeeded in fixing 
the torpedo by means of the sucker. As he did 
so it struck him that the torpedo was very light, 
and wondered whether its charge of dynamite was 
large enough to do much damage. When it was 
fixed, he signalled to Mr. Wragge by kicking 
against the wall of. the conning-tower. Then, 
holding the wire which connected the torpedo 
with the electric battery, he felt the submarine 
sinking. Mr. Wragge depressed it a few feet to 
avoid being entangled in the damaged torpedo- 
netting, then went at full speed towards the 
harbour, rose to the surface when he reached the 
headland, and allowed the Germans to catch a 
fleeting glimpse of the submarine and the strange 
figure in the diving-dress before he ran round 
the point out of gunshot. 

As soon as the submarine came awash, the 
water which had filled the conning-tower escaped 
through an outlet specially made, and Mr. Wragge 
assisted Harding to take off the diving-dress. 

“You look rather blue. Feel all right?” he 
asked. 

“1 shouldn’t have liked much more of it,” 
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replied Harding frankly. “It makes you feel as 
if you want to fight somebody.” 

Mr. Wragge laughed. 

“T reckon we'll do without fighting. It’s now 
Schwab’s turn—a matter of business.” 

He brought the submarine to rest beside 
Schwab’s canoe, and called to him. 

“Now, Mr. Schwab, the gunboat is coming 
this way, taking soundings, which is very sensible. 
War, as you said, is bad for business, and I want 
to avoid it. It’s up to you to do a good stroke 
of business. I want you to hoist a white flag, 
and carry a message to the gunboat. Say that as 
soon as she shows her nose beyond the headland 
Pil explode a torpedo, which is at this moment 
sticking to her hull. Here’s the wire, you see ; 
it runs underwater from us to the gunboat, and 
I’ve only to switch on the current and—well, you 
can guess.” 

“ But—but—zat is var ; zat is not business,” 
stammered Schwab. “To blow up a gunboat 
zat belong to our Kaiser—ach ! zink you of ze 
terrible consequences? Besides, is it not dangerous 
to me? Suppose zere is accident, and ze torpedo 
explode at ze moment ven I arrive! Vere zen 
arr leo” 

“T’ll guarantee you against accident, and as 
there is no time to lose if you want to save your 
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Kaiser’s property, you’d better start at once. And 
there’s another thing. You can tell the commander 
that the torpedo will be fired if within ten 
minutes of your arrival he doesn’t send back 
with you an officer empowered to treat for terms. 
If he tries to remove the torpedo, or cut the wire, 
I shall regard it as an act of war, and blow him 
up at once. So you see that your Kaiser’s 
property, and the lives of some seventy odd men, 
depend on you.” 

“‘ And vere are ze business? Vill you make a 
deal viz me, representing Schlagintwert’s, if I do 
zis quick ?” 

“That depends on whether your friends will 
come to terms. I'll do what’s fair.” 

“JT take your vord. Ach! vat for come I 
into so critical matters! Truly, ven zis negotia- 
tion is finished, I go back to Dusseldorf and ask 
Schlagintwert to gif me job on ze spot. Verever 
I go, I mix myself up, vizout ze vish, in zinks 
vat are not business, and zey shake my nerves all 
to pieces. Adieu! Scarcely do I dare to say Auf 
Wiedersehen.” 

With timorous mien and lugubrious counten- 
ance Schwab started on his mission, displaying a 
large handkerchief as a flag of truce. When he 
had rounded the headland, Mr. Wragge ran the 
submarine out to a point where he could see what 
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went on. The gunboat was creeping along, 
taking soundings at every few yards. Schwab 
waved his flag frantically, and as soon as he came 
within hailing distance shouted to the commander 
to stop the engines. The watchers on the sub- 
marine could not hear what he said, but the 
gunboat came to a standstill. Schwab remained 
at some little distance from it, while he held a 
conversation with the commander. He was 
evidently afraid to approach too near in case of 
an explosion. The deck was crowded with men, 
and through his telescope Mr. Wragge saw the 
officers in a group discussing Schwab’s message. 

“Theyre in a. great rages he said. “The 
captain will tug his moustache off if he isn’t 
careful. I see two of our escaped prisoners, 
Harding, but I don’t see Schlange. Take a look, 
perhaps you can spot him.” 

“No. He’s not on deck,” he said, after a long 
look. 

“He’s sulking below, I guess. Any sign of 
coming, to a decision ?” 

He had his watch in his hand, and asked the 
question rather anxiously. 

“No, sir; they are still hard at it. Schwab is 
standing up in the canoe shouting at them. The 
sailors at the side are grinning at him.” 

“ Only three minutes more,” said Mr, Wragge, 
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walking like a caged lion up and down the few 
feet available on the deck of the submarine. 
Harding offered him the telescope, but he 
refused it. 

“A watched pot never boils,” he said. “I 
must think it out.” 

Harding wondered what he meant. It was 
clear that he was very much perturbed, and 
Harding supposed that, being a humane man, in 
spite of all disclaimers, he was becoming distressed 
at the idea of sending so many souls into eternity, 
the majority of them perfectly innocent towards 
him. 

“Only half-a-minute more. Any sign, Hard- 
ing °” 

“Yes, sir; Schwab is going alongside. He’s 
in a terrible fright. An officer is coming over the 
side ; it’s the same man that came to us before. 
They are paddling this way.” 

Mr. Wragge replaced his watch and heaved a 
vast sigh. Then he chuckled. 

“Done!” he ejaculated. “We've done it, 
my boy. I was getting into a terrible funk. 
The torpedo is empty.” 


CHAPTER XV 
ON THE REEF 
CHWAB’S face glowed with satisfaction as 


the canoe came alongside of the submarine. 

“T haf brave all ze dangers, viz great success. 
The Herr Lieutenant—here he is.” 

Mr. Wragge invited the lieutenant to board the 
submarine. 

“JT am exceedingly pleased to see you, mein 
Herr,” he said in German. “I need not say that 
I should have been inexpressibly grieved if I had 
been compelled to proceed to extreme measures.” 

He lifted the wire attached to the torpedo, and 
showed a few yards of it. The lieutenant looked 
at it in silence ; it clearly led direct to the gunboat. 

“T take it, mein Herr,” continued Mr. Wragge, 
“that you have come with full powers ?” 

“] have come to hear what you have to say,” 
returned the officer curtly. 

“Oh, I have very little to say. J ventured to 
put on paper the points of our proposed agree- 
ment.” He took a leaf from his pocket-book, 
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adjusted on his nose with deliberate care a pair of 
eyeglasses, which he did not need, and went on: 
“T propose that you sign this paper on behalf of 
your commander. It binds him to return at once 
to his head-quarters, and to allow undisturbed 
exit to my submarine and my schooner yonder. 
It binds him also to take no action against the 
islanders who have assisted me to repel a piratical 
attack made by one Carl Schlange and his as- 
sociates. You observe, mein Herr, that I do not 
particularize or name those associates, taking it for 
granted that officers of the German Navy will not 
wish to be identified with so disreputable an 
adventurer.” 

“So!” ejaculated Schwab, who was eagerly 
listening in the canoe. ‘“ We must in all things 
consider the prestige of our Kaiser and our great 
nation.” 

“Tt is ridiculous,” said the officer angrily. 
‘It is you who are the pirate and the adventurer. 
My captain will never submit to such a humilia- 
tion. You have sufficiently insulted our flag 
already.” 

“JT hope you will not be obstinate,” said Mr. 
Wragge. “These terms are, in my opinion, very 
moderate” (Schwab grunted approval), “and if 
you delay, I reserve my right to state your of- 
fences more explicitly. I do not think you would 
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care to admit in writing that you have made a 
lawless incursion into British territory, or that I, 
an American subject, have a claim against you for 
compensation. In short, mein Herr, I give you 
five minutes to reflect. If you cannot make up 
your mind in that time you must return to your 
gunboat, and ten minutes after you get on board 
I will fire the torpedo. This will give your crew 
enough time to take to the boats. I am not 
bloodthirsty, and shall be quite satisfied with the 
destruction of a vessel which cost your Govern- 
ment £70,000, I think.” 

“What a colossal loss!” cried Schwab. “ Herr 
Lieutenant, what sort of a business will it be to 
lose so much for so little? In the name of busi- 
ness, I say, sign the paper.” 

The officer bit his lips. 

“‘T will not sign it,” he said. 

Mr. Wragge shrugged. 

“Very well. I bid you good-afternoon.” 

“ Gif it me!” cried Schwab. “JI vill take it to 
ze captain. Zis is colossal folly.” 

“ No, Mr. Schwab ; it is very good of you, but 
you have done your part. The Herr Lieutenant 
himself may take it to the captain if he pleases,” 
he added in German. “I have warned you, mein 
Herr ; I accept no further responsibility.” 

With every mark of bitter mortification the officer 
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took the paper and entered the canoe. As it 
returned to the gunboat, Harding saw Schwab 
earnestly expostulating with the lieutenant ; with- 
out doubt the business aspect of the case was 
being forcibly presented. 

Mr. Wragge no longer showed any anxiety 
about the upshot. 

“<Conscience makes cowards of us all,’” he 
quoted sententiously. “J bet you that under an 
hour they'll be in full retreat ; and they'd better 
look sharp, for the tide’s rising, and they'll find 
it a harder job to get out than they did to 
pet, an.” 

Through the telescope Harding watched the 
officer go on board. He was immediately sur- 
rounded by an eager group, to whom he read 
Mr. Wragge’s terms. 

“By Jove! sir,” cried Harding, “he Wag 
crumpled up the paper and flung it down. 
They’re all in a thundering paddy.” 

“‘That’s a nuisance. We shall have to play 
our last card. What is Schwab doing?” 

“Ffe’s going on board. They are helping 
him up. He’s beginning to lecture them, punch- 
ing the air with great ferocity. He’s making 
them laugh ; they are fairly holding their sides at 
him. He has picked up the paper and is trying 
to straighten it out. Now they are serious again, 
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He is still expounding, and pointing this way. 
They seem to be all talking together. Schwab 
has folded his arms, and stands looking at them 
more in sorrow than in anger—quite a stagey 
attitude. Ah! now he’s shaking hands all round. 
By Jove! sir, the captain is signing the paper. 
Well done, old Schwab. He’s getting down into 
the canoe ; a man is following him—not the officer. 
Here they come.” 

In a few minutes the canoe drew alongside. 
Schwab wore an air of triumph. He was accom- 
panied by a petty officer, who, on boarding the 
submarine, produced the leaf of Mr. Wragge’s 
pocket-book, very much crumpled, but bearing 
the captain’s signature at the foot. 

“The Herr Capitain presents his compliments, 
mein Herr,” he said, “and asks that you will 
remove your torpedo from our hull. Also that 
you will give up to him Herr Schlange, who did 
not accompany the two other gentlemen when 
they escaped.” 

“Give my compliments to your captain, and 
say that I will certainly remove the torpedo. 
But as for Carl Schlange, I haven’t got him, and 
don’t know where he is. I thought he was with 
you.” 

“No, mein Herr. The three gentlemen got 
into a canoe when they escaped, but they went 
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the wrong way in the dark, and ran ashore some 
distance north of your harbour. They decided 
to wait till the morning before venturing again, 
and, being afraid of the cannibals whom they 
heard in pursuit of them, they took to the woods 
for concealment. The two others lost touch 
with Herr Schlange, and when in the morning 
they could not find him, they supposed he had 
been captured, and came away without him.” 

“ But how did they get through the gap without 
our seeing them ?” 

“You had no vedette out, mein Herr,” replied 
the man, grinning. 

“ True, a little mistake of mine. Well, I will 
send some of the natives to scour the woods for 
Schlange, though he’s my prisoner, remember. 
Tell your captain to remain at anchor, and I will 
come out and remove the torpedo.” 

The canoe returned, after putting Schwab, at 
his own request, on the jetty ; and Mr. Wragge, 
after giving directions for the search for Schlange, 
cased Harding once more in the diving-dress, and 
ran out in the submarine to the gunboat. 

“We'll go submerged,” he said as he screwed 
on the helmet. “I don’t necessarily distrust the 
captain, but it’s well to be on the safe side. His 
actions so far haven’t inspired confidence. In the 
name of the Fatherland he was ready to commit 
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rank piracy, and the same misguided patriotism 
might serve as an excuse for treachery. When 
you have taken off our excellent torpedo, I'll run 
back a little way, and then rise sufficiently for you 
to signal to him to weigh anchor ; then I'll go 
down again. I won't keep you in discomfort 
longer than I can help.” 

The sham torpedo was quickly removed ; Mr. 
Wragge ran the submarine back a couple of 
hundred yards, and then brought it up so that 
Harding’s helmeted head and shoulders appeared 
above the surface. Harding raised his arm and 
signalled to the captain, the submarine again went 
down, and ran back under cover of the headland, 
where the cumbersome diving-dress was finally 
discarded, and the two men watched the move- 
ments of the gunboat. | 

As soon as Mr. Wragge perceived that she had 
put about and was steaming slowly towards the gap, 
he submerged the submarine once more, and ran 
across to the southern shore of the harbour, where, 
behind a spit of land just above water level and 
covered with bushes, he could bring her to the 
surface and see up the lagoon without himself 
being seen. 

“JT thought so,” he said, as the gunboat 
approached the inner reef. “ The idiots shouldn’t 
have wasted so much time. The tide’s very full, 
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and the current is racing along at a terrific rate. 
She'll find it mighty difficult to get out safely. 
She’ll have to go dead slow round the corner, and 
she'll only have three or four times her own 
length to get up enough steam to resist the 
current she'll meet outside. They'll wish Schlange 
at Halifax before they’ve done with it.” 

Very slowly the gunboat made the turn in the 
channel. Then apparently she went full speed 
ahead ; but as soon as her bows emerged from the 
shelter of the reef the watchers observed that she 
swung round to port. 

“There she goes!” cried Mr. Wragge. ‘She'll 
strike, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

The force of the current was so great that in a 
second or two the gunboat was drifting parallel 
with the reef. If the reef had been straight and 
clean cut she might have succeeded in gradually 
edging away ; but about a furlong from the gap 
a jagged bank of coral jutted out seaward. The 
watchers looked on in suspense. They could see 
the upper works of the gunboat as she drifted 
along the reef. Suddenly there was a crash. 

“‘She’s struck,” cried Mr. Wragge, “and 
coral’s bad stuff to strike on. She’s mighty little 
chance, poor wretch.” 

He ran the submarine swiftly back to the 
schooner, and ordered Poutain to send a couple 
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of ship’s boats manned by Kanakas and _half-a- 
dozen native canoes out through the gap. He 
himself preceded them in the submarine, sub- 
merging her as she threaded the gap so that she 
might avoid the current that had proved fatal to 
the Skorpion. When he came to the surface some 
little distance out at sea, he saw that the Germans 
were making desperate efforts to haul the gunboat 
off. Her propeller was reversed; two of her 
boats had already been lowered, and the men 
were fastening hawsers to the stern, which was 
not on the reef. But all their exertions were 
fruitless. The gunboat was too weighty to be 
towed off. The Germans toiled manfully, for 
evening was drawing on, the tide had turned, 
and as the level of the water sank, the plight 
of the vessel would be desperate indeed. 

“She'll either break her back,” said Mr. 
Wragge, “or slide off; in either case she’s 
done for.” 

“Can’t we help?” asked Harding. 

“Only at the risk of running aground our- 
selves, and I’ve not saved my submarine from 
them to lose it by wrecking. No! we'll stand 
by. I’m not a man of sentiment, as you know, 
but I don’t want to see ’em drown.” 

They stood on the little platform of the sub- 
marine, watching the gallant and untiring efforts 
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of the Germans to save their vessel. The captain 
ordered the guns to be lowered over the side on 
to the reef in order to lighten her. While the 
boats’ crews strained every nerve to pull her off, 
some worked hard at the pumps, and the re- 
mainder of the ship’s company rapidly collected 
her stores and such of her fittings as could be 
most easily rescued, together with the personal 
belongings of the officers and themselves. 

As it grew darker, Mr. Wragge switched on 
his flashlight, and the Germans, forgetting past 
animosities, greeted the glare with a resounding 
cheer. The tide gradually sank, and with it sank 
the stern of the vessel, which overhung the edge 
of the reef. There was deep water beneath it, 
and it was seen that the hapless gunboat was 
settling down. The men at the pumps worked 
with desperate energy, but they were beaten by 
the inrush of the water through two great rents 
in the hull. It was clear that the vessel was 
doomed. 

Keeping the men still at the pumps, the captain 
ordered those in the boats to cast off the hawsers 
and stand under to receive the bundles of salvage 
handed down to them from the deck. 

“There’s no time for that,” said Mr. Wragege. 
“They had better look after themselves.” 

He signalled to the natives in the canoes and 
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the Kanakas in the boats of the Saucy Jane to 
stand by in readiness to take off the crew. The 
two boats already lowered would not contain 
them all, and since those on the port side over- 
hung the reef, on which there was now little or 
no water, they could not easily be launched. The 
vessel being in the full glare of the flashlight, Mr. 
Wragge was better able than the captain to see 
how near the end was. He shouted to the captain 
in German to leave the ship, and motioned to the 
canoes to draw nearer. In perfect order the 
Germans dropped over the side into the canoes, 
which made off as soon as they were filled. 
Most of the men carried bundles and a curious 
assortment of objects, many had their arms. The 
captain left the deck last of all, and was taken into 
one of the schooner’s boats. 

It was a strange scene—the gunboat settling 
down by the stern, the white-capped breakers 
dashing over the reef, the half-circle of canoes 
remaining a little distance away, their occupants 
looking on in silent fascination. Scarcely five 
minutes after the captain had left the vessel, 
she slid off the reef backwards, with a tearing, 
grinding noise. For a few moments she seemed 
to hang suspended ; then, with a gurgling and a 
hissing, she sank into thirty fathoms of water, 
amid loud lamentation from the shipwrecked crew. 
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Mr. Wragge called to the Kanakas in whose 
boat the captain sat to paddle alongside the 
submarine. 

“ Accept my condolences, mein Herr,” he said, 
“ you have had the very worst of luck.” 

The captain, looking pale and haggard, re- 
sponded only with a salute. 

“TI offer you the hospitality of the harbour,” 
continued Mr. Wragge, “ until we can come to 
some arrangement. But I see that many of your 
men are armed. I*cannot allow armed men to 
enter the lagoon. I must therefore ask you to 
order them to give up their arms.” 

“T cannot agree to that,” replied the captain 
with a touch of irritation. “There was nothing 
about the delivery of arms in the compact I] 
consented to sign.” 

“ The circumstances are altered now, mein Herr. 
Apart from our compact, armed men of a foreign 
nation have no right to land on British territory. 
I shall regret it very much if I have to take 
forcible measures to prevent it.” 

The captain bit his lips. Harding could not 
help feeling sorry for him. He recognized his 
powerlessness to make any resistance, and after 
a few moments’ thought agreed to give the 
order Mr. Wragge demanded. The boats came 
one by one to the boat that was least heavily 
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laden, and in this the Germans deposited their 
weapons. 

“It is of course understood,” said Mr. Wragge, 
“that they will be returned to you eventually, 
provided we come to a satisfactory arrangement.” 

And then the canoes began to make the passage 
of the gap. With the fall of the tide it was less 
dangerous than it had been, and Mr. Wragge, 
after lighting the flotilla through, followed care- 
fully in the submarine. The arms were placed in 
the hold of the Saucy Jane; the officers and men 
were accommodated in the huts and the workshop ; 
and Mr. Wragge, after seeing the submarine safely 
moored at the jetty, and arranging for sentries 
to watch it during the night, went on board the 
Saucy Jane with Harding, and over his supper 
discussed the new situation. 


CHAP HR) XV 
SCHLANGE PAYS FORFEIT 


“ W RECKON we have come out of this mighty 
well,” said Mr. Wragge, the picture of 
placid satisfaction. ‘Now the question is, what 
are we to do, and what shall we get out of it?” 
“ You ask me?” said Poutain. ‘TI say, leave 
the Germans on the island. They are barbares ; 
they vill be quite—how you say it ?—quite at 
home.” 

“Just like you, Poutain. You'd always in- 
dulge your feeling at the expense of your pocket. 
I have had the privilege of conversation with Herr 
Hildebrand Schwab, representative of Schlagint- 
wert’s of Dusseldorf, and have been rather im- 
pressed by his devotion to business. This has 
now become a matter of business, and I guess 
that an American will come out topside up. The 
Germans were fools enough to embark on a big 
gamble, they’ve lost, and now they’ve got to pay.” 

“Schlange ought to pay most,” said Harding. 

“Schlange! ’Pon my word, I had forgotten 
him. I wonder whether he has been found. 
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Hannah, go ashore and see. You are right, 
Harding; Schlange ought to pay heaviest, and 
next to him the rascally lieutenant and the captain 
of the Seefa/ke. I'll take care that they do. Now, 
my proposition is this: Tl offer to carry the 
whole lot of ’em to an Australian port, if they'll 
pay their passage. I’ve no sentiment in me, as 
you know. I don’t want to press hardly on a 
beaten enemy ; but the islanders here have lost 
a lot through the Germans, and we’ve lost valu- 
able time, and we and they deserve to be com- 
pensated. From what I could see the Germans 
didn’t save many of their stores : not enough to last 
more than two days, I reckon; and we'll have to 
provide ’em. I shall charge each member of the 
crew enough to cover their a during the voyage. 
That's fair, eh 2” 

“ Quite,” said Harding. 

“But as for the prime movers in Schlange’s 
attempt to defraud me of my submarine—their 
passage money shall be higher, and for the 
officers.of the Skorpion, too; they’re accessories, 
and haven’t a ghost of an excuse. Schlange shall 
pay highest of all; he’s a thorough-paced black- 
guard, and may think himself lucky if he escapes 
the courts.” 

“What will happen when we reach port ?” 

“ Well, I shan’t let any of the Germans land 
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until I’ve presented their drafts at a bank. And 
—yes ; Schwab wanted the German Government to 
pay for my submarine, so it shall. I'll make the 
captain sign a statement as to how he and his men 
were saved when wrecked, and on the strength of 
that tale demand compensation. They won’t dare 
to dispute my claim, for they know they’re in the 
wrong, and they won’t relish their Government 
knowing that they lost the Skorpion through 
making a piratical attack on territory of a friendly 
power. My dear boy, our cards are all trumps.” 

By the time Mr. Wragge had settled on the pay- 
ments he meant to demand, Hannah returned. 

“No find massa Schlange,” he cried. ‘ Massa 
Patrick very muchee sorry: he go look again 
mornin’. 

“Ah, the scamp!” cried Mr. Wragge. “It’s 
his fault they got away. I shall have to talk to 
him. Well, Harding, we’ve had a hard day, and 
it’s time we turned in. I dare say they'll find 
Schlange to-morrow—unless he has tumbled into 
the crater up yonder. We'll see.” 

Next morning they went on shore and had an 
interview with the German officers. Mr. Wragge 
blandly put his proposition before them, so far as 
it related to the passage money, reserving the 
question of a claim on the German Government 
for discussion during the voyage. 
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“The alternatives are very simple,” he said. 
“You either accept my terms or remain on the 
island. The islanders have for some time given 
up their cannibal habits, but they still have a 
weakness for collecting the heads of their enemies, 
and Iam not sure that with you in their power 
they would not revert to their still more horrible 
customs.” 

Here Schwab interrupted, and began to tell the 
story of his narrow escape from being eaten ; but 
Mr. Wragge cut him short. 

eBusiness. first, mein. dierr, she said. ~*1 am 
not exacting. Your own stores will last two days, 
I reckon: you will pay me half-a-dollar a day 
for the rations of every man under the rank 
of lieutenant. I think that is reasonable?” 

The faces of the officers brightened ; they had 
clearly expected heavier terms ; and Schwab whis- 
pered in an aside to Harding— 

“ Zis is vair goot. I see prospect of vun 
magnificent deal.” 

“The officers of the Skorpion must pay on a 
higher scale,” Mr. Wragge continued. “I will 
not dwell on the iniquity of your proceedings ; 
you are well aware that they are totally inexcus- 
able. You will each pay me ten dollars per diem. 
What is your view of that, Herr Schwab ?” 

« As a man of business ?” 
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« Precisely; 

“ As a man of business, I say you have right ; 
but as a Jarman sobjeck——” 

“This is purely a matter of business,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Wragge dryly ; and Schwab said to 
Harding in an undertone— 

“ Zis is not so goot ; zere are clouds in ze sky.” 

“ As for the Herr Lieutenant, the Herr Schiffs- 
capitan of the Seefa/ke, and Herr Carl Schlange—for 
whom, by the way, my men and some of the 
natives are now scouring the island—they are 
chiefly responsible for your illegal and nefarious 
actions. The Herr Lieutenant and the Herr 
Schiffscapitan will pay me fifty dollars per diem.” 

“Himmel!” ejaculated Schwab, “zere is 
zonder in) Ze dik.” 

“Ridiculous!” cried the lieutenant, flushing 
angrily; Iocan t pay at 

“Then I regret to say you must remain on the 
island. What!” cried Mr. Wragge, his eyes 
flashing, “you try to steal my submarine, you 
tinker with her machinery, you bring down upon 
me your gunboat and a horde of bloodthirsty 
savages, and when I save you from being cooked 
and eaten by your own infuriated allies, you 
show your sense of gratitude by breaking away 
and hounding on your captain to attack me? 
But I won’t waste my breath on you; you 
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can make your choice—fifty dollars a day, or 
residence on this island.” 

There was a silence, broken at length by 
Schwab, who spoke earnestly in German. 

“In business, Herr Lieutenant, when one has 
a monopoly, one makes one’s own price. That 
is business. For myself, I would rather pay a 
hundred, a thousand dollars a day than stay 
among savages who wear my clothes, inside out, 
upside down, and show their ignorance of business 
by burning my catalogues. You say you cannot 
pay ; Schlagintwert will lend you the money, at 
five per cent. with sureties, twenty-five per cent. 
on your note of hand, payable by instalments.” 

“The Herr Lieutenant will pay,” said the 
captain shortly. ‘“ We agree to your terms.” 

“ And Herr Schlange ?” said Schwab. 

J will settle with him when I see him. My 
schooner is not very large. You will be rather 
closely packed, I fear; and I can’t offer you 
gentlemen luxurious accommodation ; but if you 
will go aboard, Herr Capitan, my mate, Monsieur 
Poutain, will do his best to make you comfortable. 
We will sail to-day if Carl Schlange is found ; 
to-morrow, with or without him.” 

The morning drew towards noon, and still 
neither Schlange nor Patrick had appeared. Mr. 
Wragge gave himself little concern about them, 
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but superintended the stocking of the Saucy Jane 
with provisions for the voyage. There was a great 
killing of pigs, for which the chief was paid a 
good price in “trade” and ammunition. The flesh 
was smoked over slow fires, and then thrown into 
brine tubs. Great quantities of yams and other 
vegetables were carried to the schooner on the 
backs of natives, and Poutain groaned as he saw 
the vessel’s free space more and more encroached 
upon. He was not appeased by Mr. Wragge’s 
promise of a good share of the Germans’ passage 
money, declaring that the soul of a Frenchman 
was above such considerations of barter. 

Meanwhile the German officers walked moodily 
about the station and its neighbourhood, But 
the men, whose spirits were not subject to the 
same depression, haggled with the natives for 
curios, or borrowed their canoes to go fishing on 
the lagoon. When Harding saw them setting off 
he sent one of the Kanakas to warn them of the 
sea monster that infested the northern end, and 
though some of them made light of it, the 
majority were sufficiently impressed—or  suffi- 
ciently superstitious—to give the dangerous spot 
a wide berth. 

In the afternoon, when all preparations for 
sailing were completed, it occurred to Mr. Wragge 
to hold a regatta, in order to keep the men out 
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of mischief. He arranged races between the 
Germans, in the ship’s boats, and the natives in 
their canoes, sending Hannah in a canoe about 
half-a-mile up the lagoon to mark the end of the 
course, the starting-point being the submarine. 
Several races had been rowed, in all of which the 
natives were so superior that Harding had just 
suggested handicapping for the next, when, far up 
the lagoon, he noticed a small canoe shoot out 
from the landward side. He pointed it out to 
Mr. Wragge. 

“‘T think there’s a white man in it, sir,” he said. 
Mlvsuppose its Patrick; but he ‘seétis: in a 
terrible hurry.” 

Immediately afterwards a knot of brown men 
appeared on the shore, and it seemed, from their 
gestures, that they were hurling weapons at the 
solitary paddler in the canoe. Mr. Wragge raised 
his telescope. 

“You're right, Harding. It is a white man, 
but not Patrick. It’s Schlange. Ah! I see 
Patrick among the natives on the shore. I sup- 
pose they unearthed Schlange somewhere, and 
he’s desperately afraid of being stewed or roasted 
if they catch him.” 

The native racers had spied the canoe, and 
broke out into clamorous cries. Some of them 
set off in pursuit of the fugitive, who appeared to 
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be heading straight across the lagoon towards the 
reef, beyond which he perhaps supposed the gun- 
boat still to lie. Mr. Wragge instantly started 
the submarine. 

“© He'll smash the canoe if he runs on the reef,” 
he said, “and he can’t swim. He’s worth a 
thousand dollars to me.” 

He ran the submarine up the lagoon. When 
Schlange saw it approaching he swung round, and 
began to paddle frantically in the other direction. 

“What's the idtot about ?” said Mr. Wragge. 
“Don’t he know the lagoon is closed and he 
can’t get out ?” 

He put the motor at full speed, standing in the 
conning-tower, while Harding watched Schlange 
through the telescope. 

The submarine now led the pursuit, followed 
by the Germans in their boats and the natives in 
their canoes, all yelling with excitement. Patrick 
and the group of brown men were running along 
the shore, parallel with the course of the fugi- 
tive, who kept sufficiently far out to escape the 
tomahawks that some of them cast at him. The 
submarine rapidly gained. Schlange was not an 
expert paddler, and though, after a hurried glance 
behind, he made desperate efforts to increase his 
lead, it was apparent that he must svon be run 
down. 
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All at once Harding gave a horrified cry. 

“The anemone!” 

“Jingo! you're right,’ said Mr. Wragge, 
being now close enough to see clearly. 

A dark mass had risen all around the canoe. 

“Come back, Schlange; paddle for your life, 
man,” cried Mr. Wragge. 

But it was too late. The canoe came to a 
standstill ; the paddle dropped from Schlange’s 
hand, and he fell forward. The mass rose slowly 
all about him ; the canoe was hidden from view ; 
then the monster slowly sank, and just as Mr. 
Wragge stopped the motors to avoid running 
into the danger zone, the mass disappeared 
beneath the surface, leaving only ripples to mark 
the scene of tragedy. 

Harding was trembling like a leaf. Mr. 
Wragge’s face was dripping with perspiration. 
For some seconds neither spoke. Then Mr. 
Wragge took off his hat. 

“He was my partner for twenty years,” he 
Baie. “\ 

The natives in their canoes had outstripped the 
Germans, so that while Schlange’s end had been 
witnessed by the former, the latter were ignorant 
of it. When they reached the submarine they 
were amazed at the cessation of the pursuit and 
the disappearance of the fugitive. Mr. Wragge 
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was too much upset to explain to them at the 
moment. He turned the submarine’s head 
toward the headland, simply announcing that the 
racing was at an end. Even the natives were 
subdued and silent: it was a quiet procession 
back to the harbour. 

Patrick, when he came up, explained his long 
absence. Knowing that the prisoner had escaped 
through his fault, he had set off, determined not to 
face his master again until Schlange was caught. 
He had sent parties of the natives to scour the 
island, and he himself, with one group, had care- 
fully worked through the forest at the north-west 
corner. 

“T had almost given him up, sorr, thinking 
he must be drowned, for did ye not tell me 
there were no wild beasts in these islands ? But 
a while ago I saw him, just as he was carrying 
the canoe down to the water’s edge.” 

‘Where did he get it ?” asked Mr. Wragge. 

“| know no more than the dead, sorr. Indeed, 
he looked mighty tired, and I would think he had 
carried ita long way. I called to him to surrender, 
and maybe he would have done it if he had not 
seen the haythens with me. They just frightened 
his senses away, for how was he to know they 
were not of the cannibal sort? Poor soul!” 

Mr, Wragge acquainted the German officers 
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with the fate of their late companion. They 
shuddered, scarcely apprehending it; even 
Schwab was speechless. As Mr. Wragge turned 
away, the chief came up to him, and earnestly 
begged him, before he left the island, to destroy 
the evil spirit which was so dire a terror to his 
people. 

“* All very well, but how can I do it?” said 
the American to Harding. “I don’t want to go 
near the horrible thing.” 

*€ Couldn’t we torpedo it, sir?” 

“ How can we get near enough to it? We’ve 
got no torpedo-tubes, and we should be caught 
ourselves if we ventured within reach of it.” 

“ T think I know a way.” 

“Come and let’s talk it over. Poutain will 
give us a cup of tea.” 7 

An hour later Mr. Wragge ran the submarine 
to the northern end of the lagoon, being careful 
to keep close to the land. The Germans followed 
in their boats, the natives, silent with expectation, 
running along the shore. When he reached a 
point opposite the spot where the anemone had last 
appeared, he cast loose a canoe which had been trail- 
ing astern, and in which a couple of large canisters 
filled with dynamite had been placed. Harding 
stepped into the canoe, dropped a kedge anchor 
over the side, and returned to the submarine, 
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which Mr. Wragge then steered in a wide circuit, 
paying out behind a stout rope of grass warp and 
a thin wire attached to the torpedoes. Tendrils 
of the anemone could still be seen floating just 
below the surface. 

Having reached a spot opposite the canoe, near 
the inner shore of the lagoon, Mr. Wragge and 
Harding hauled on the rope, thus dragging it 
across the anemone’s habitat. When the rope was 
taut, he set the submarine in motion, and having 
hauled the canoe from her anchorage, once more 
stopped, and drew it slowly across the lagoon. 

The spectators looked on in breathless silence. 
The canoe drew nearer and nearer to the tragic 
spot: would the anemone rise to the bait? 
There were several moments of suspense: then 
the surface of the water was disturbed ; the dark 
mass arose ; Mr. Wragge dropped the rope, and 
Harding went to the battery. Slowly the monster 
drew the canoe into its viscid bulk; slowly it 
sank from sight. 

“ Now !”’ said Mr. Wragge. 

Harding switched on the current : there was a 
dull report, and a large volume of water shot up 
into the air, provoking a great yell from the 
natives thronging the shore. 

“That will trouble them no more,” said Mr. 
Wragge. 
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He found that the word “anemone” was, after 
all, somewhat of a misnomer ; for the huge 
animal had a thick trunk by which it had 
presumably been anchored to the bed of the 
lagoon. Fragments from ten to twenty feet in 
diameter floated on the surface, together with 
innumerable tendrils and great masses of the 
jelly-like body of the monster. 

“We had better get away before we are 
poisoned,” said Mr. Wragge, as he caught a whiff 
of the offensive odour. “I’m glad, for the 
natives’ sake, the wind has gone round to the 
south-east, though, after all, I suppose their sense 
of smell isn’t quite so keen as ours.” 

There was great exultation among the natives 
now that the dread spirit was destroyed. Mr. 
Wragge advised them to avoid the north end of 
the lagoon for a few weeks, after which they 
would find it a perfectly safe fishing-ground. 
They had a great feast that night, singing and 
dancing far into the small hours: and the bard 
of the community improvised a song in which 
the great deeds of Ragu were nobly extolled. 

Next morning all was bustle in preparation 
for departure. Harding observed that Schwab 
wandered about in a very restless manner, avoid- 
ing his compatriots, and several times trying to 
engage Mr, Wragge in conversation, who, how- 
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ever, was too busy to attend to him. At last he 
limped up to Harding, linked arms in friendly 
fashion, and led him along the jetty. 

“ Zis is ze end of strange zinks as ever I did 
zee,” he said. “I haf been interested; vizout 
doubt I learn a lot about zese brown people and 
zeir eats and drinks ; about ze sea monsters vich 
zeir ignorance regards as ghosts. I love to learn : 
vun day I shall write a book and tell ze vorld all 
ze vonderful zinks, in Uganda, in Japan, in Man- 
churia, in Morocco—ach ! all over it. Schlagint- 
wert shall publish it; I vill send you ze edition 
de luxe, signed by ze auzor, Hildebrand Schwab. 

“ But my goot sir, my dear friend ”—-he pressed 
Harding’s arm affectionately—“ vun zink I never, 
never forget, and zat is—business. Vy am I 
here? For business. Vat business haf I made? 
Ach! I regret to say—none. I look back, and 
vat do I see? Veeks and veeks of time vaste, 
not vun order; no, I do not earn my salt. But 
is it too late ?—-my goot young friend, is it too 
late? Ve go—I know not vere, and ze sea-illness 
attack me so bad zat zere shall be no business 
talk on ze voyage: I shall not haf ze strengz, ze 
mind-calm, zat business viz American zhentlemen 
demand. 

** My dear friend, I ask you vun colossal favour. 
Zat is, before ve sail—ach! ze very zought is to 
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me an immense despair—before ve sail, vill you, 
for ze sake of business, secure for me vun peace- 
ful hour ven I may talk free viz ze goot Mr. 
Wragge? So shall ve understand vun anozer, 
and Schlagintwert vill not be at a total loss.” 

“But what’s the good, Mr. Schwab? Mr. 
Wragge can’t do any business with you here.” 

“Ze place matters nozink,” said Schwab eagerly. 
“Ze business mind is not localize : it is big as ze 
vide, vide vorld.” 

** But you’ve nothing to talk about.” 

“'Nozink to talk about ? Wy. Zere=is= zis 
vonderful and _ never-to-be-rivalled submarine. 
Zat is vat I come for. Ze submarine is here: 
Mr. Wragge is here: I am here: all ze con- 
stituent of a deal; and I forget all ze time 
lost, all ze shocks to my nerves, if only I can 
go back to Schlagintwert and say, viz my hand 
upon my vaistcoat, ‘Here is ze submarine vat 
makes our Kaiser lord of the seas.’” 

“That’s out of the question: Mr. Wragge 
won't sell it.” 

“Vy shall he not sell it? I gif goot price; I 
pay on ze nail—zat is, ven ve come to port, for 
my cheque-book burn viz my catalogues on ze 
Seefalke.” 

“ Well, it’s this way. You see, Mr. Wragge is 


” 


a man of sentiment 
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“Ach!” interrupted Schwab, with a sigh. 
“Zen I see it is allover. Sentiment and busi- 
ness, zey never mix. Wun explode ze ozer. Zen 
I muss gif up ze submarine. But still, zere are 
ze pearls.” 

“What pearls?” 

“Ze pearls I see you pick off ze hull of ze 
schooner, ven you go down in zat dress vat make 
you look like a—like a—ach! I know no vord 
in English : you vas vair ugly customer.” 

Harding could not help laughing. 

“I’m afraid that was a little joke of Mr. 
Wragge’s,” he said. “I was practising sticking a 
torpedo on the hull.” 

Schwab halted and removed his arm. 

“Vat! He make a choke? A _ business 
man make a choke ? Indeed it is allover. Ve 
Jarmans never make chokes. Business are busi- 
ness, I say nozink more.” 

And turning his back on Harding, he walked 
sadly along the jetty, where the crew of the 
Skorpion were already filing on to the Saucy Jane. 


CONCLUSION 


OME six months later Mr. Wragge and 
Harding were sitting at luncheon in a Frisco 
hotel. The submarine lay in the harbour. After 
months of work on it Mr. Wragge had declared 
himself satisfied, and was waiting now for an 
officer of the American navy to come and inspect 
it, with a view to purchasing its specialties of 
construction for the Government. 

Mr. Wragge took up a newspaper which had 
been sent him by a friend. It was the Berlin 
Lokalanzeiger, dated two days after the arrival of 
the Saucy Jane at Brisbane. Immediately on land- 
ing—after their drafts for several thousands of 
dollars had been duly presented at a bank by 
Mr. Wragge—the German captain had cabled the 
loss of the Skorpion to Berlin. Mr. Wragge un- 
folded the paper, and laughed as he cast his eye 
down a marked paragraph, 

“Tisten to this, Harding,” he said. “ You'll 
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have to learn German, by the bye, if you want 
to be up to date in scientific invention. 
Listen. 


“««¢ With deep regret we announce a heavy blow to our navy, 
our Kaiser, and our Fatherland. A dispatch from Brisbane 
brings the mournful intelligence that his Imperial Majesty’s 
gunboat Skorpion has struck on an uncharted reef while 
rescuing the crew of a German trading vessel cast ashore on 
one of the Solomon Islands. Only through the timely help of an 
American ship were the lives of our gallant sailors preserved for 
the further service of the Fatherland. Surely this incident will 
knit yet closer the ties of good-will and mutual admiration which 
unite us to the great American commonwealth! It is notes 
worthy that although the island on which this not-to-be-suffi- 
ciently-deplored catastrophe took place is situated within: the 
* British sphere, there is no mention in the brief cablegram that 
has reached our Colonial Office of any assistance having been 
tendered by the British authorities. Meanwhile it behoves us to 
make good this lamentable gap in an already-too-weak matériel. 
We understand that the Reichstag will be asked to vote 
M.50,000,000 as a preliminary credit for the construction of 
six first-class battleships. The growth of German commerce in 
the South Seas, the spread of our German civilization among the 
Pacific Islanders, demand the support of our German fleet. 
Let the fate of His Imperial Majesty’s gunboat Storpion, nobly 
succouring German castaways, inspire every true German to 
make the necessary sacrifices on behalf of the navy, the Kaiser, 
and the Fatherland !” 


“What do you think of that, now ?” 
“ Tt looks as if our little adventures were going 
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to be uncommonly good for German business,” 
said Harding, laughing. 

““And hands across the sea to America, and a 
slap in the eye to Great Britain. I don’t think 
we'll contradict their pretty story, Harding. I 
reckon you Britishers are too tough in the hide 
to squirm under that, and as for us Americans, I 
reckon we’ve got our notions of the depth of 
German admiration. Say, have you written to 
your father?” 

“Yes ; I told him you’d offered me a partner- 
ship and two thousand dollars a year. He'll be 
pleased.” 

“Ah! you wait till we launch our next sub- 
marine, my boy. That rum fellow Schwab called 
t’other one ‘ Lord of the Seas’ ‘i 

“TJ think he said the possession of it would 
make the Kaiser Lord of the Seas.” 

“The Kaiser had better become lord of himself 
first. I was going to say, when we launch our 


» 


next submarine 
“If you please, sorr,” said Patrick, putting his 
head in at the door, ‘‘ Captain John H. Hale has 
come.” 
“That’s so? Ask him up. There’s a proof for 
you, Harding. John H. Hale—John Henry: 
plain, common names, and a man well on the way 
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to fame and fortune. Bigelow T. Wragge—I was 
doomed from my christening.” 

“ You've never told me your second name.” 

“ Nor anybody else. But I’ll tell you now—as 
a warning. My poor misguided parents called 
me—How do, Captain! Uncommon pleased to 
see you—Trismegistus, my boy.” 


THE END 
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DOORS Sh OR; BOYS 
By HERBERT STRANG 


“Boys who read Mr. Strang’s works have not merely the advantage 
of perusing enthralling and wholesome tales, but they are also 
absorbing sound and trustworthy information of the men and times 
about which they are reading.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


- His Chances and Mischances by Land and 
Humphrey Bold * Sea. Illustrated in Colour by W. H. MAr- 
GETSON. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

In this story are recounted the many adventures that befell Mr. Humphrey 
Bold of Shrewsbury, from the time when, a puny slip of a boy, he was befriended 
by Joe Punchard, the cooper’s apprentice (who nearly shook the life out of his 
tormentor, Cyrus Vetch, by rolling him down the Wyle Cop in a barrel), to the 
day when, grown into a sturdy young giant, he sailed into Plymouth Sound as 
first lieutenant of the 4r7stol frigate. The intervening chapters teem with excit- 
ing incidents, telling of sea-fights with that redoubtable privateer Duguay Trouin ; 
of Humphrey’s escape from a French prison ; of his voyage to the West Indies 
and all the perils he encountered there ; together with an account of the active 
service he saw under that grim old English seaman, Admiral Benbow. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* So felicitous is he in imparting local colour to his narra- 
tive that whilst reading it we have found ourselves thinking of Thackeray. This 
suggests a standard by which very few writers of boys’ books will bear being 
judged. The majority of them are content to provide their young friends with 
mere reading. Herbert Strang offers them literature.” 


.- A Story of the Fight for Canada. Illustrated 
Rob the Ranger Pe hel olous by W. i. MARGETSON, and three 
Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

Rob Somers, son of an English settler in New York State, sets out with 
Lone Pete, a trapper, in pursuit of an Indian raiding party which has destroyed 
his home and carried off his younger brother. He is captured and taken to 
Quebec, where he finds his brother in strange circumstances, and escapes with 
him in the dead of the winter, in company with a little band of stout-hearted 
New Englanders. They are pursued over snow and ice, and in a log hut beside 
Lake Champlain maintain a desperate struggle against a larger force of French, 
Indians, and half-breeds, ultimately reaching Fort Edward in safety. 

Glasgow Herald,—** If there had ever been the least doubt as to Mr. Herbert 
Strang’s pre-eminence as a writer of boys’ books, it would be very effectually 
banished by this latest work of his.” 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


By HERBERT STRANG 


Aw . A Story of the Fight for India. 
One of Clive S Heroes + With Illustrations by W. RAINEY, 


R.I., and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

Desmond Burke goes out to India to seek his fortune, and is sold by a false 
ftiend of his, one Marmaduke Diggle, to the famous Pirate of Gheria. But he 
escapes, runs away with one of the Pirate’s own vessels, and meets Colonel Clive, 
whom he assists to capture the Pirate’s stronghold. His subsequent adventures 
on the other side of India—how he saves a valuable cargo of his friend, 
Mr. Merriman, assists Clive in his fights against Sirajuddaula, and rescues 
Mr. Merriman’s wife and daughter from the clutches of Diggle—are told with 
great spiritand humour. Mr. Strang lived for several years in India, and tells 
a great deal about the country, the natives, and their ways of life which he saw 
with his own eyes. 


Atheneum.—‘ An absorbing story. . . . The narrative not only thrills, but 
also weaves skilfully out of fact and fiction a clear impression of our fierce 
struggle for India.” ‘ 


- A Story of the Congo. Illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.I. Crown 
Samba *  8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

The first work of fiction in which the cause of the hapless Congo native 
is championed. 

Standard.—‘‘ It was an excellent idea on the part of Mr. Herbert Strang to 
write a story about the treatment of the natives in the Congo Free State. . . 
Mr. Strang has a big following among English boys, and anything he chooses 
to write is sure to receive their appreciative attention.” 


Journal of Education.— We are glad that a writer who has already won 
for himself a reputation for good and vigorous work should have taken up the 
cause of the rubber slaves of the Congo.” 


Scotsman.—‘*‘ Mr. Herbert Strang has written not a few admirable books for 
boys, but none likely to make a more profound impression than his new story of 
this year.” 


The» Red: Book tor Boysr iG.) ses 


STRANG. 
A miscellany for Boys, containing a large variety of complete stories and 
articles by well-known writers ; episodes and narratives of adventure ; poems, etc. 


288 pages, with 12 Plates in Colour, and many Illustrations in black and 
white. Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 


Some of the Contents. 
TRAPPED. By G. A. HENTY. 
THE PUNISHMENT OF KHIPIL. By Grorcr Merepiru. 
A MODERN ODYSSEUS. By L. QuILLER-Coucn. 
FOREST ADVENTURES. By HERBERT STRANG, 
HIS FATHER’S HONOUR. By Captain Gitson. 
THE HIGHWAYMAN. By ALrrep Noyes. 
OCEAN LINERS, PAST AND PRESENT. By Frank H. Mason. 
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By HERBERT STRANG 


1 - A Story of the Indian Mutiny. 
Barclay of the Guides * Illustrated in Colour by H. W. 
KOEKKOEK. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


Of all our Native Indian regiments the Guides have probably the most 
glorious traditions. They were among the few who remained true to their salt 
during the trying days of the great Mutiny, vying in gallantry and devotion 
with our best British regiments. The story tells how James Barclay, after a 
strange career in Afghanistan, becomes associated with this famous regiment, 
and though young in years, bears a man’s part in the great march to Delhi, the 
capture of the royal city, and the suppression of the Mutiny. 


W ith Drake on the Illustrated in Colour by ARCHIBALD 
Wess. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth 


Spanish Main. elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


A rousing story of adventure by sea and land. The hero, Dennis Hazelrig, 
is cast ashore on an island in the Spanish Main, the sole survivor of a band of 
adventurers from Plymouth. He lives for some time with no companion but 
a spider monkey, but by a series of remarkable incidents he gathers about him 
a numerous band of escaped slaves and prisoners, English, French and native ; 
captures a Spanish fort ; fights a Spanish galleon; meets Francis Drake, and 
accompanies him in his famous adventures on the Isthmus of Panama; and 
finally reaches England the possessor of much treasure. The author has, as 
usual, devoted much pains to characterisation, and every boy will delight in 
Amos Turnpenny, Tom Copstone, and other bold men of Devon, and in 
Mirandola, the monkey. 


School Guardian.—“ Another of Mr. Herbert Strang’s masterful stories of 
adventure and romance.” 


= ; The Story of a Hydroplane. [Illustrated in 
Swift and Sure. Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


What the aeroplane is to the air the hydroplane promises to be to the sea. 
This story is a companion volume to ‘‘ King of the Air” and ‘‘ Lord of the 
Seas,” a forecast of what may be expected from the progress of mechanical 
invention in the near future. 


« A Story of a Submarine. Illustrated in 

Lord of the Seas 2 Conea Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

The present day is witnessing a simultaneous attack by scientific investigation 

on the problems of aerial and submarine locomotion. In his book “‘ King of 

the Air” Mr. Strang gave us a romance of modern aeronautics. In ‘‘ Lord of 

the Seas” we have a companion volume dealing with the marvels of submarine 
navigation. 
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By HERBERT STRANG 


4 +4 « or, To Morocco on an Airship, Illustrated 
King of the Air ° in Colour by W. E. WEBSTER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


In this story (Mr. Herbert Strang’s second half-crown book) the young hero, 
having a strong turn for mechanical invention, contrives a machine that 
represents a great advance on what has previously been accomplished in the 
direction of aerial navigation. He has nearly perfected his invention when a 
British diplomatist is captured by tribesmen in Morocco, and his assistance is 
invoked in order to rescue the captive without negotiations that may involve 
international difficulties. The story tells of the exciting and amusing adven- 
tures that befell him and his companions in their perilous mission. 

Morning Leader.—‘‘ One of the best boys’ stories we have ever read.” 


Jack Hardy : oF, A Hundred Years Ago. Illustrated by W. 


Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


The old smuggling days! What visions are called up by the name—of 
stratagems, and caves, and secret passages, and ding-dong fights between 
sturdy seamen and dashing King’s officers! It is in these brave days of old 
that Mr. Herbert Strang has laid the scenes of his story ‘‘ Jack Hardy.” 
Jack is a bold young middy who, in the course of his duty to the King, falls 
into all manner of difficulties and dangers: has unpleasant experiences in a 
French prison, escapes by sheer daring and ingenuity, and turns the tables on 
his captors ir a way that will make every British boy’s heart glow. 

Athencum.—‘‘ Herbert Strang is second to none in graphic power and 
veracity. . . . Here is the best of characterisation in bold outline.” 


HERBERT STRANGS HISTORICAL SERIES 


This new series is quite unique. Its aim is to encourage a taste for history 
in boys and girls up to fourteen years of age by giving all the important events 
and movements of a reign or period intermingled with a rousing story of 
adventure. While the stories are worth reading for their own sakes, they are 
also worth reading—especially on the eve of an examination—by a boy or girl 
who in class or in school text-book has worked up the ‘‘ dry history”’ of the 
period. Each volume contains, besides the story, a general summary, a chrono- 
logical list of important events, anda map. Much care has been devoted to 
the ‘‘ get-up”’ of these books. They contain about 160 pages each, with four 
beautiful illustrations in full colour. Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


In the New Forest : 4 Story of the Reign of William the 


Conqueror. 


Lion Pleartecia Story of the Reign of Richard I. 
Claud the Archer : A Story of the Reign of Henry V. 


One of Rupert’s Horse: 4, Story of the Reign of 


Charles I. 
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HERBERT STRANG’S HISTORICAL SERIES continued 


1 : oauns f Rei 
With the Black Prince ; 4, Story, of the Reign of 


A Mariner of England: 4, Sty, of the Reign of 


Queen Elizabeth. 
With Marlborough 


to Malplaquet ; A Story of the Reign of Queen Anne. 


Practical Teacher.—‘ These Stories, which are bright and stirring, are 
sufficiently simple to be within the grasp of the children, the descriptions of 
life and manners are accurate, and the history of the period is interwoven in 
a skilful manner,” 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON 


) 1 - A Tale of Many Lands. Illustrated in 
The Lost Empire: Fo bree Couey 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

To found a great Empire in the East was one of the designs of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and he might possibly have carried it out, had not certain events 
happened, which are related in this story. Amongst these were the Battle of 
the Nile, and the discovery of Napoleon’s plans of campaign, in each of which 
incidents the hero, Mr. Thomas Nunn, Midshipman, was concerned. He 
was captured and taken to Paris, and it was here that the plans of campaign 
fell into his hands ; what he did with them forms the material of an exciting story. 


Daily News.—‘‘ It is a magnificent story, with not an error of phrase or 
thought in it. . . . This book is not only relatively good, but absolutely so,” 


- A Story of the Boxer Rebellion. Illus- 
The Lost Column * trated in Colour by Cyrus CUNEO. 
With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


At the outbreak of the great Boxer Rebellion in China, Gerald Wood, the 
hero of this story, was living with his mother and brother at Milton Towers, 
just outside Tientsin. When the storm broke and Tientsin was cut off from 
the rest of the world, the occupants of Milton Towers made a gallant defence, 
but were compelled by force of numbers to retire into the town. Then 
Gerald determined to go in quest of the relief column under Admiral 
Seymour. He carried his life in his hands, and on more than one occasion 
came within an ace of losing it ; but he managed to reach his goal in safety, 
and was warmly commended by the Admiral on his achievement. The author 
has found opportunity in this record of stirring events for some excellent 
characterisation, and, among others, the matter-of-fact James, Mr. Wang, and 
Mr. Midshipman Tite wil] be found diverting in the extreme. 

Outlook, —‘* An excellent piece of craftsmanship.” ; 
Ladies’ Field.—** All the sketches of Chinese character are excellent, and we 
read the book with delight from the first page to the last.” 
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By WILLIAM J. MARX 


For the Admiral. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


The brave Huguenot Admiral Coligny is one of the heroes of French history. 
Edmond le Blanc, the son of a Huguenot gentleman, undertakes to convey a 
secret letter of warning to Coligny, and the adventures he meets with on the way 
lead to his accepting service in the Huguenot army. He shares in the hard 
fighting that took place in the neighbourhood of La Rochelle, does excellent 
work in scouting for the Admiral, and is everywhere that danger calls. The 
story won the vi 100 prize offered by the Bookman for the best story for boys. 

Academy.—‘‘It is much the best book of its kind sent in for review this 
season, and stands head and shoulders above its rivals.” 


By DESMOND COKE 
The School Across the Road 


Illustrated in Colour by H. M. Brock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 

The incidents of this story arise out of the uniting of two schools— 
*¢ Warner’s” and ‘‘ Corunna ’’—under the name of ‘‘ Winton,” a name which 
the head master fondly hopes will become known far and wide as a great seat 
of learning. Unfortunately for the head master’s ambition, however, the two 
sets of boys—hitherto rivals and enemies, now schoolfellows—do not take 
kindly to one another. Warner’s men of might are discredited in the new 
school ; Henderson, lately head boy, finds himself a mere nobody; while the 
inoffensive Dove is exalted and made prefect. The feud drags on until the 
rival factions have an opportunity of uniting against a common enemy. Then, 
in the enthusiasm aroused by the overthrow of a neighbouring agricultural 
college, the bitterness between themselves dies away, and the future of 
Winton is assured. 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Its literary style is above the average and the 
various characters are thoroughly well drawn.” 


The Bending of q Twig. Illustrated in Colour by H. M. 


Brock. Crown 8vo, cloth ele- 

gant, olivine edges, 5s. 
When ‘‘ The Bending of a Twig” was first published it was hailed by com- 
petent critics as the finest school story that had appeared since ‘* Tom Brown.” 
Then, however, it was purely a story about boys ; now Mr. Coke has enlarged 
and partly rewritten it, and made it more attractive to schoolboy readers. It is 
a vivid picture of life ina modern public school. The hero, Lycidas Marsh, 
enters Shrewsbury without having previously been to a preparatory school, 
drawing his ideas of school life from his fertile imagination and a number of 
school stories he has read. Needless to say, he experiences a rude awakening 
on commencing his new career, for the life differs vastly from what he had been 
led to expect. How Lycidas finds his true level in this new world and 
worthily maintains the Salopian tradition is the theme of this entrancing book. 
Outlook.—‘‘ Mr. Desmond Coke has given us one of the best accounts of 
public school life that we possess... . Among books of its kind ‘The 
Bending of a Twig’ deserves to become a classic.” 
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By DESMOND COKE 


The House Prefect. By DEsMoND CoKkg, author of ‘The 


- Bending of a Twig,” etc. Illustrated in 
Colour by H. M. Brock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


This story of the life at Sefton, a great English public school, mainly 
revolves around the trouble in which Bob Manders, new-made house prefect, 
finds himself, owing to a former alliance with the two wild spirits whom, in 
the interests of the house, it is now his chief task to suppress. In particular 
does the spirited exploit with which it opens—the whitewashing by night of 
a town statue and the smashing of certain school property—raise itself against 
him, next term, when he has been set in authority. His two former friends 
persist in still regarding him as an ally, bound to them by their common 
secret ; and, in a sense, he is attracted to their enterprises, for in becoming 
prefect he does not cease to be a boy. It is a great duel this, fought in the 
studies, the dormitories and upon the field. 


World.—** Quite one of the books of the season. Mr. Desmond Coke has 
proved himself a master.” 


By A. C. CURTIS 
The Voyage of the ‘Sesame ” 


A Story of the Arctic. Illustrated in Colour by W. HERBERT HoLtoway. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


The three Trevelyan brothers receive from a dying sailor a rough chart 
indicating the whereabouts of a rich gold-bearing region in the Arctic. 
They forthwith build a craft, specially adapted to work in the Polar Seas, and 
set out in quest of the gold. They do not have things all their own way, 
however, for a rival party of treasure seekers have got wind of the old sailor’s 
El Dorado, and are also on the trail. In the race and fighting that ensue, 
the brothers come off victorious; and after a voyage fraught with many dangers, 
the Sesame returns home with the gold on board. 


Educational News.—‘‘ The building of the stout ship Sesame at Dundee is 
one of the best things of the kind we have read for many a day.” 


\ 
- or, How De Burgh held 
ies. cod sword Beloarde:. gli" be Bugs nee 
trations by W. H. C. GroomE. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 
This is the story of Arnold Gyffard and John Wotton, pages to Sir Philip 
Daubeney, in the days when Prince Lewis the Lion invaded England and 
strove to win it from King John. It tells of their journey to Dover through a 
country swarming with foreign troops, and of many desperate fights by the way. 
In one of these Arnold wins from a French knight the good sword Belgarde, 
which he uses to such good purpose as to make his name feared. Then follows 
the great siege of Dover, full of exciting incident, when by his gallant defence 
Hubert de Burgh keeps the key to England out of the Frenchman’s grasp. 
Birmingham Post.—‘‘ Evidently Mr. Curtis is a force to be reckoned with. 


He writes blithely of gallant deeds ; he does not make his heroes preposterously 
wise or formidable ; he hasa sense of humour ; in fine, he has produced a book 


of sterling quality.” 
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By GEORGE SURREY 


= = A St f the Time of 
A’ Northumbrian’ in Armso3 7 4 


trated in Colour by J. FINNEMORE. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


Harald Ulfsson, companion of Hereward the Wake and conqueror of the 
Wessex Champion in a great wrestling bout, is outlawed by the influence 
of a Nerman knight, whose enmity he has aroused, and goes north to serve 
under Earl Siward of Northumbria in the war against Macbeth, the Scottish 
usurper. He assists in defeating an attack by a band of coast-raiders, takes 
their ship, and discovering that his father has been slain and his land seized 
by his enemy, follows him into Wales. He fights with Griffith the Welsh 
King, kills his enemy in a desperate conflict amidst the hills, and, gaining 
the friendship of Harold, Earl of Wessex, his outlawry is removed and his 
lands restored to him. 


School Guardian. —‘‘ With this story the author has placed himself in the 
front rank of writers of boys’ books.” 


s 


By FRANK H. MASON 
The Book of British Ships. Written and Illustrated 


by FRANK H. Mason, 
R.B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


The aim of this book is to present, in a form that will readily appeal to 
boys, a comprehensive account of British shipping, both naval and mercan- 
tile, and to trace its development from the earliest times down to the 
Dreadnoughts and high-speed ocean liners of to-day. All kinds of British 
ships, from the battleship to the trawler, are dealt with, and the characteristic 
points of each type of vessel are explained. 


British Weekly.— Mr. Mason has given us one of the best histories of 
English ships that exist. It is admirably written and full of information.” 


By Rev. J. R. HOWDEN 


Locomotives of the World, Sontsining 16 Plates in 
olour, 5S. net. 


Many of the most up-to-date types of locomotives used on railways through- 
out the world are illustrated and described in this volume. The coloured 
plates have been made from actual photographs, and show the peculiar features 
of some truly remarkable engines. These peculiarities are fully explained in 


the text, written by the Rev. J. R. Howden, author of ‘‘ The Boy’s Book of 
Locomotives,” etc. 


Daily Graphic.—‘‘ An absolutely safe investment for every boy who loves 
an engine.” 


Nation.—“ The large coloured pictures of the world’s engines are just the 
things in which the young enthusiast delights.” 
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THE ROMANCE SERIES 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. each. 


By EDWARD FRASER 
The Romance of the King’s Navy. 


“The Romance of the King’s Navy ” is intended to give boys of to-day an 
idea of some of the notable events that have happened under the White 
Ensign within the past few years. There is no other book of the kind in 
existence. It begins with incidents afloat during the Crimean War, when 
their grandfathers were boys themselves, and brings the story down to a 
year ago, with the startling adventure at Spithead of Submarine B4. One 
chapter tells the exciting story of ‘‘ How the Navy’s V.C.’s have been won,” 
the deeds of the various heroes being brought all together here in one connected 
narrative for the first time. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘*Mr. Fraser knows his facts well, and has set 
them out in an extremely interesting and attractive way.” 


By A. B. TUCKER 
The Romance of the King’s Army. 


A companion volume to ‘‘ The Romance of the King’s Navy,” telling again 
in glowing language the most inspiring incidents in the glorious history of our 
land forces. The charge of the 21st Lancers at Omdurman, the capture of the 
Dargai heights, the saving of the guns at Maiwand, are a few of the great 
stories of heroism and devotion that appear in this stirring volume. 


By LILIAN QUILLER-COUCH 
The Romance of Every Day. 


Here is a bookful of romance and heroism ; true stories of men, women, and 
children in early centuries and modern times who took the opportunities which 
came into their everyday lives and found themselves heroes ; civilians who, 
without beat of drum or smoke of battle, without special training or words of 
encouragement, performed deeds worthy to be written in letters of gold. 

Bristol Daily Mercury.—“ These stories are bound to encourage and inspire 
young readers to perform heroic actions.” 


By E. E. SPEIGHT and 
R. MORTON NANCE 


The-Romance of the Merchant Venturers. 
Britain’s Sea Story. 


These two books are full of true tales as exciting as any to be found in the 
story books, and at every few pages there is a fine illustration, in colour or 
black and white, of one of the stirring incidents described in the text. 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE 


The Five Macleods Illustrated in Colour by JAMES DURDEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, Es, 


= 2 Illustrated in Colour by JAMES DURDEN. Crown 
Nina S Career. 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 

The modern Louisa Alcott! That is the title that critics in England and 
America have bestowed on Miss Christina Gowans Whyte, whose ‘‘ Story- 
Book Girls” they declare to be the best girls’ story since ‘‘ Little Women.” 
Mrs. E. Nesbit, author of ‘‘The Would-be Goods,” in likening Miss Whyte 
to Louisa Alcott, wrote: ‘* This is high praise—but not too high.” ‘‘ Nina’s 
Career”’ tells delightfully of a large family of girls and boys, children of Sir 
Christopher Howard, the famous surgeon. Friends of the Howards are 
Nina Wentworth, who lives with three aunts, and Gertrude Mannering. 
Gertrude, because she is the daughter of ¢he Mrs. Mannering and grand- 
daughter of a peer, is conscious of always missing in her life that which 
makes the lives of the Howards so joyous and full. They may have 
“ careers” ; she must go to Court and through the wearying treadmill of the 
rich girls. The Howards get engaged, marry, go into hospitals, study in 
art schools ; and in the end Gertrude also achieves happiness. 

Outlook.—‘‘ We have been so badly in need of writers for girls who shall be in 
sympathy with the modern standard of intelligence, that we are grateful for the 
advent of Miss Whyte, whohas not inaptly been describedasthe new Miss Alcott.” 


The Story-Book Girls By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE. 


Illustrated in Colour by JAMES 
DURDEN. Cloth elegant, 6s. 


This story won the £100 prize in the Bookman competition. 

The Leightons are a charming family. There is Mabel, the beauty, her 
nature strength and sweetness mingled; and Jean, the downright, blunt, 
uncompromising ; and Elma, the sympathetic, who champions everybody, 
and has a weakness for long words. And there is Cuthbert, too, the clever 
brother. Cuthbert is responsible for a good deal, for he saves Adelaide 
Maud from an accident, and brings the Story-Book Girls into the story. 
Every girl who reads this book will become acquainted with some of the 
realest, truest, best people in recent fiction, 


By WINIFRED M. LETTS 
The? Quest of the BlueeRo-c: 


Illustrated in Colour by JAMES DURDEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 

After the death of her mother, Sylvia Sherwood has to make her own way 
in the-world as a telegraph clerk. The world she finds herself in is a girls’ 
hostel in a big northern city. For a while she can only see the uncongenial 
side of her surroundings ; but when she has made a friend and found herself 
a niche, she begins to realise that though the Blue Rose may not be for her 
finding, there are still wild roses in every hedge. In the end, however, Sylvia, 
contented at last with her hard-working, humdrum life, finds herself the 
successful writer of a book of children’s poems. 

Daily News.—‘‘ It is a successful effort in realism, a book of live human 
beings that beyond its momentary interest, which is undoubted, will leave a 
lasting and valuable impression.” 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


By ELSIE J. OXENHAM 


Mistress Nanciebel Illustrated in Colour by JAMES DuRDEN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 

This is a story of the Restoration. Nanciebel’s father, Sir John Seymour, 
had so incurred the displeasure of King Charles by his persistent opposition 
to the threatened war against the Dutch, that he was sent out of the country. 
Nothing would dissuade Nanciebel from accompanying him, so they sailed 
away together and were duly landed on a desolate shore, which they afterwards 
discovered to be a part of Wales. Here, by perseverance and much hard toil, 
John o’ Peace made a new home for his family, in which enterprise he owed 
not a little to the presence and constant help of Nanciebel, who is the 
embodiment of youthful optimism and womanly tenderness. 


By E, EVERETT-GREEN 
Our Great Undertaking. tustratea. 55. 


Miss Evelyn Everett-Green is one of the first favourites with girls and boys. 
This is how she tells about the beginning of ‘‘Our Great Undertaking.” 
The children have been asking granny for a story :—‘‘ Well, my dears, I will 
see what Ican do. You shall come to me at this time to-morrow night, and I 
will tell you the story of how, when I was a little girl, we children undertook 
what seemed to many people at the outset a labour of Hercules, and how we 
learned from it 2 number of lessons, which have lasted us through life.” The 
grandmother smiles as the happy children troop off to bed, and in these pages 
Miss Everett-Green tells us the delightful story that grandmother told next 


day. 
By M. QUILLER-COUCH 
The Carroll Girls. Illustrated. 5s. 


The father of the Carroll girls fell into misfortune, and had to go to Canada 
to make a new start. But he could not take his girls with him, and they were 
left in charge of their cousin Charlotte, in whose country home they grew up, 
learning to be patient, industrious, and sympathetic. The author has a dainty 
and pleasant touch, and describes her characters so lovingly that no girl can 
read this book without keen interest in Esther’s housekeeping and Penelope’s 
music, Angela’s poultry-farming, and Poppy’s dreams of market gardening, 


By E. L. HAVERFIELD 


Audrey’s Awakening Illustrated in Colour by JAMrEs 


DuRDEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine 
edges, $s. 6d. 


As a result of a luxurious and conventional upbringing, Audrey is a girl 
without ambitions, unsympathetic, and with a reputation for exclusiveness. 
Therefore, when Paul Forbes becomes her stepbrother, and brings his free- 
and-easy notions into the Davidsons’ old home, there begins to be trouble. 
Audrey discovers that she has feelings, and the results are not altogether 

leasant. She takes a dislike to Paul at the outset ; and the young people 

ave to get through deep waters and some exciting times before things come 
right. Audrey’s awakening is thorough, if painful. i 
Glasgow Herald,—‘‘ Very pleasantly written and thoroughly healthy. 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


By E. L. HAVERFIELD 


The Conquest of Claudia Illustrated in Colour by JAMES 


DuRDEN. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

Meta and Claudia Austin are two motherless girls with a much-occupied 
father. Their upbringing has therefore been left to a kindly governess, whose 
departure to be married makes the first change in the girls’ lives. Having set 
their hearts upon going to school, they receive a new governess resentfully. 
Claudia is a person of instincts, and it does not take her long to discover that 
there is something mysterious about Miss Strongitharm. A clue upon which 
the children stumble leads to the notion that Miss Strongitharm is a Nihilist 
in hiding. That in spite of various strange happenings they are quite wrong is 
to be expected, but there is a genuine mystery about Miss Strongitharm which 
leads to some unforeseen adventures. 

School Guardian.—* A fascinating story of girl life.” 


Dauntless Patty. Illustrated in Colour by DuDLEY TENNANT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

The joys and sorrows, friendships and disappointments—all the trifles, in 
fact, which make the sum of schoolgirl life—are faithfully delineated in this 
story. Patricia Garnett, an Australian girl, comes over to England to complete 
her education. She is unconventional and quite unused to English ways, and 
it is not long before she finds herself the most unpopular girl in the school. 
Several times she reveals her courage and high spirit, particularly in saving the 
life of Kathleen Lane, a girl with whom she is on very bad terms. All overtures 
of peace fail, however, for Patty feels that the other girls have no real liking for 
her and she refuses to be patronised. Thus, chiefly owing to misunderstanding 
and careless gossip, the feud is continued to the end of the term; and the 
climax of the story is reached when, in a cave in the face of a cliff, in imminent 
danger of being drowned, Patty and Kathleen for the first time understand 
each other, and lay the foundations of a lifelong friendship. 

Schoolmaster.—"* A thoroughly faithful and stimulating story of schoolgirl 
life.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ The story is well told. Some of the incidents are 
dramatic, without being unnatural ; the interest is well sustained, and altogether 
the book is one of the best we have read.” 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


ey ’ Illustrated in Colour by N. Trenrson. Crown 
Nathalie S Sister. 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 8s. 6d. 


Nobody knows—or cares—much about Nathalie’s Sister at the opening of 
this story. She is, indeed, merely Nathalie’s Sister, without a name of her 
own, shining with a borrowed light. Before the end is reached, however, her 
many good qualites have received the recognition they deserve, and she is 
Margaret Arterburn, enjoying the respect and admiration of all her friends. 
Her temper is none of the best : she has a way of going direct to the point in 
conversation, and her words have sometimes an unpleasant sting; yet when 
the time comes, she reveals that she is not lacking in the qualities of gentleness 
and affection, not to say heroism, which many young readers have already 
learned to associate with her sister Nathalie. 

Record,—* ‘ Nathalie’s Sister’ is written in Miss Ray’s best style and has all 
those bright breezy touches which characterise her work.” 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


Nathalie’s Chum. Illustrated in Colour by DupLEY TENNANT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 8s. 6d. 


By her stories, ‘‘ Teddy” and ‘‘ Janet,” Miss Anna Chapin Ray has already 
made English readers familiar with many of the distinctive features of boy and 
girl life in America. The present story, which is cast in the same mould, 
deals with a chapter in the career of the Arterburn family, and particularly of 
Nathalie, a vivacious, strong-willed girl of fifteen. After the death of their 
parents the children were scattered among different relatives, and the story 
describes the efforts of the eldest son, Harry, to bring them together again. 
At first there is a good deal of aloofness owing to the fact that, having been 
kept apart for so long, the children are practically strangers to each other ; but 
at length Harry takes his sister Nathalie into his confidence and makes her his 
ally in the management of their small household, while she finds in him the 
chum of whom she has long felt the need. 


Teddy : Her Book. A Story of Sweet Sixteen. Illustrated in 


Colour by RoBERT Hope. Crown 8vo, 
decorated cloth cover, olivine edges, $s. 6d. 
World.—‘‘ Teddy is a delightful personage ; and the story of her friendships, 
her ambitions, and her successes is thoroughly engrossing.” 
Yorkshire Datly Post.— To read of Teddy is to love her.” 


Jan et: Her . « .« Llustrated in Colour by Gorpon BROWNE, 
Crown 8vo, decorated cloth cover, olivine 


Winter in Quebec. cages, 35. 6d. 


Outlook.—‘‘ The whole tone of the story is as bright and healthy as the 
atmosphere in which these happy months were spent.” 

Laay's Pictorial.—‘** The sparkle of a Canadian winter ripples across Anna 
Chapin Ray’s ‘Janet.’” 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
. By LUCAS, MALET 


> - A Christmas Morality for Children of any Age. New 
‘iL CV hs tay oa rea eet Bi ol pe by CHARLES E, BROCK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 


This delightful little story introduces to us a family dwelling upon the 
outskirts of a vast and mysterious pine forest in France. There are Master 
Lepage, who, as head of the household and a veteran of the wars, lays down 
the law upon all sorts of questions, domestic and political ; his meek, sweet- 
faced wife Susan; their two sons Anthony and Paul; and Cinciunatus the cat 
—who holds as many opinions and expresses them as freely as Master Lepage 
himself ; and—little Peter. Little Peter makes friends with John Paqualin, a 
queer, tall, crook-backed old charcoal-burner, whom the boys of the village 
call ‘‘the grasshopper man,” and whom every one else treats with contempt 5 
but this is not surprising, since Little Peter makes friends with every one he 
meets, and all who read about him will certainly make friends with Azvz. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE 
The Adventures of Merrywink : Illustrated by M. V. 


WHEELHOUSE. 


Crown 4to, cloth elegant, 6s. 

This story wen the £100 prize for the best children’s story in the Bookman 
competition. It tells of a pretty little child who was born into Fairyland with 
a gleaming star in his forehead. When his parents beheld this star they were 
filled with gladness and fear, and in the night they carried their little Fairy 
baby, Merrywink, far away and hid him. Why was it necessary to carry 
Merrywink away so secretly? Because of two old prophecies: the first, that 
a daughter should be born to the King and Queen of Fairyland; the second 
that the King should rule over Fairyland until a child appeared with a gleaming 
star in his forehead. Now, on the very day that Merrywink was born, the 
long-promised little Princess arrived at the Royal Palace ; and the King, who 
was determined to keep his throne to himself, sent round messages to make 
sure that the child with the gleaming star had not yet been seen in Fairyland, 
The story tells us how Merrywink grew up to be brave and strong, and fearless 
and truthful ; how he set out on his travels and met the Princess at court, and 
all that happened afterwards. 


By E. M. JAMESON 


The Pendleton Twins Crown 8vo, olivine edges, Coloured 


Illustrations, 5s. 


A great number of little readers now look forward eagerly to the appearance 
of further volumes telling of the adventures and misadventures of the Pendletons. 
This year the family’s Christmas holidays furnish material for another bright 
and amusing story. Their adventures begin the very day they leave home. 
The train is snowed up and they are many hours delayed. They have a merry 
Christmas with plenty of fun and presents, and in the middle of the night Bob 
gives chase to a burglar. Nora, who is very sure-footed, goes off by herself 
one day and climbs the cliffs, thinking that no one will be any the wiser until 
her return. But the twins and Dan follow her unseen and are lost in a cave, 
where they find hidden treasure left by smugglers buried in the ground. Len 
sprains his ankle and they cannot return. Search parties set out from Cliffe, 
and spend many hours before the twins are found by Nora, cold and tired and 
frightened. But the holidays end very happily after all. 


Peggy Pendleton’s Plan.  tustratea. 5s. 
The Pendletons.  tiustratea. 55. 


F ae further stories dealing with the fortunes of the entertaining Pendleton 
amily. 

Schoolmaster.—‘* Young people will revel in this most interesting and 
original story. The five young Pendletons are much as other children in 2 
large family, varied in their ideas, qaaint in their tastes, and wont to get intc 
mischief at every turn. They are withal devoted to one another and to thei 
home, and although often ‘naughty,’ are not by any means ‘bad.’ The 
interest in the doings of these youngsters is remarkably well sustained, anc 
each chapter seems better than the last. With not a single dull page from 
start to finish and with twelve charming illustrations, the book makes an idea 
reward for either boys or girls.” 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


By AMY LE FEUVRE 


Robin’s Heritage. Illustrated by GoRDON BRowNE. 28. 


Robin, the little hero of Miss Amy Le Feuvre’s latest book, is a charming 
creation. He is certainly one of the most lovable of the boy and girl 
characters in her books, whose adventures have given delight to so many 
thousands of little readers. 


Christina and the Boys. titustrated. 2s. 


This is a splendid story for boys and girls. All who have read Miss Le 
Feuvre’s other books will want to read this. It is a story of three children ; 
one from England, another from Scotland, the third from Wales. They are 
all so jolly that it is difficult to say which of the three will be the favourite 
with young readers. 


Roses. Illustrated. Qs. 


This story introduces us to Mrs. Fitzherbert, a dear little old lady with 
snow-white hair, as she moves among the sweet scents’and sounds of her rose 
garden. She lives in a quaint old-fashioned house with casement windows and 
deep window seats, old oak staircase and panelled rooms. And into the midst 
of this secluded scene comes Dimple—her real name is Isabella, but she will 
not allow anybody to call her by that name on any account—whose father, 
owing to ill-fortune, has had to go abroad. How Dimple wins the hearts of 
all in her new home is told by Miss Le Feuvre in this little book. 


His Big Opportunity. Teens: 


The two principal characters in this book are Roy and Dudley—two 
cousins. Both are anxious to become heroes, and they are constantly on the 
look-out for an opportunity to do some good. This leads them, one day, to 
pay a friendly visit to a sick man. They cannot get in by the door, so they 
clamber in by the window, greatly to the alarm of the invalid, who takes them 
for house-breakers. The story tells how, when their big opportunity does 
arrive, they are able to seize it and turn it to account. 


Brownie . Illustrated. Qs. 
A Cherry Tree. Illustrated. 2s. 
Two Tramps, Illustrated. Qs. 


The Buried Ring. amstratea. 2s. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The New Line upon Line Revised Edition of “ Line 


upon Line” (containing 
Parts I and II of the original work), edited by J. E. HoppER WILLIAMs, 
with a Preface by the Bishop oF DuRHAM. Illustrated in Colour. Leather, 
2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net; picture boards, 1s. net. 


The New Peep of Day. Revised Edition of ‘* The Peep of 


Day,” edited by J. E. HoppER 
WILLIAMS, with a Preface by the BisHop oF DURHAM. Illustrated in 
. Colour. Leather, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net; picture boards, 1s, net. 
These new editions of two well-known children’s books retain all the features 
that made the previous issues so popular, but they have been thoroughly revised 
with a view to making them miore easily understood by the children of to-day. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKCASE 
Edited. by E. Nrspir 


“©The Children’s Bookcase ” is a new series of dainty illustrated books for 
little folks which is intended ultimately to include all that is best in children’s 
literature, whether old or new. The series is edited by Mrs. E. Nesbit, author 
of **The Would-be Goods” and many other well-known books for children ; 
and particular care is given to binding, get-up, and illustrations. The pictures 
are in full colour, 


The Little Duke. By CHARLOTTE M. YonceE. 


CorEs). 


Sonny Sahib. By SARA JEANNETTE DuNCcAN (Mrs. EVERARD 


The Water Babies. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
The Old Nursery Stories. ay x. nessrr. 
Cap-o’-Yellow. By AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 


Granny’s Wonderful Chair. 3, Frances Browne. 


The volumes in “ The Children’s Bookcase” are issued in three styles of 
binding: in paper boards, at 1s. 6A. net; cloth, 28. 6A. net; and art cloth 
with photogravure panel, 38. 6d. net. 


Scotsman.—‘‘In point of artistic beauty and general excellence, these 
volumes, costing only Is. 6d. each, are a marvellous production.” 
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